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BLISS’S SYSTEM 
OF 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION () 
By 
R. F. KENNEDY, 


Sub-Librarian, fohannesburg Public Library 


It is generally recognized that the most important work in recent years 
on the theory of classification and the organization of the knowledge contain- 
ed in books is that of Henry Bliss. Unfortunately, his somewhat ponderous 
style and the highly philosophical terminology which he uses make his books 
very heavy reading, and many students of classification have found them quite 
indigestible. ‘This is particularly regrettable, because his matter is of the ut- 
most importance. 

This afternoon it is my purpose to deal primarily with his third volume 
which contains the tables of his scheme; but I must draw to a certain extent on 
the earlier, theoretical, volumes. I hope that I may be successful in whetting 
your appetites for more, so that you will tackle the works themselves, and, 
I am sure, derive great benefit therefrom. Nobody could, by the greatest 
stretch of imagination, describe Mr. Bliss as a humorous writer, but for your 
encouragement I must say that flashes of wit do occasionally illuminate his 
closely reasoned arguments. 

Henry Evelyn Bliss has been a member of the staff of the Library of the 
College of New York since 1892 ; at present he is Associate Librarian. His 
new scheme of classification was introducedi into the New York College Lib- 


1 Bliss, H. E: A system of bibliographic classification. N. Y. : Wilson, 1935. $7. 
This paper was read at an informal meeting of the Transvaal Branch of the S.A.L.A. 
on Novy. 22, 1935, in the University Library, Johannesburg. 

See also Library assistant ; 28 : 251-57, Dec. 1935. 
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rary between the years 1902 and 1912, and since that date it has continually 
been readjusted, expanded and altered to accommodate new subjects and to 
allow for changing views. Since 1922, when E.C. Richardson (who, incident- 
ally, has written the most readable book on the theory of classification), 
urged him to prepare his work for publication, his college has allowed him 
ample leisure in which to continue his studies and to put his material in 
order. His published work, then, is the result of a life-time’s practical 
experience and intensive study of his subject. 

His first book, The Organisation of knowledge and the system of the sciences, 
published in 1929, is a comprehensive study (Mr. Bliss claims, justly I think, 
that it is the first comprehensive study) of the principles, methods and forms 
of classification fundamental to the organization of knowledge. It isaddres- 
sed to the philosopher and educator as well as to the librarian. His second 
work, published in 1933, The Organisation of knowlege in libraries and the 
subject approach to books, is, as its title implies, a work primarily for the lib- 
rarian. In it the principles enunciated in the former volume are applied to 
the problem of book classification ; he deals at length with notation and what 
he is pleased to call “‘the subject-index illusion’, and gives devastating cri- 
ticisms of the Dewey, the Library of Congress, and other bibliographical 
schemes. His third and latest work, published in June of this year, A System 
of bibliographic classification, contains the tables of a scheme embodying and 
demonstrating the practicability of the theories developed in the theoretical 
works. The tables are preceded by 85 pages of introductory matter epito- 
mizing his general principles and explaining the order and special features of 
the scheme. 

Bliss’s contention through the whole of his scheme is : 


(i) that a classification which is intended to organize knowledge by the 
subordination of the more specific to the more general, and to effect the col- 
location of closely related topics, must be systematic in its main classes. 


(ii) that although general ideas, general classes and general relations are 
relatively permanent, all the parts of a classification cannot be permanently 
fixed, since they must change in accordance with new conceptions and the 
increase of knowledge. This is noteworthy because, with the exception 
of Brown’s Subject Classification, the schemes in use in libraries to-day are 
generally scientific in their divisions, sections and sub-sections, but make 
no pretence to scientific or other order in their main classes and sub-classes. 
Mr. Bliss’s contention is that a classification which has a faulty foundation 
_ can never be reconstructed ; if its foundation is sound, reclassification of 
sections is possible and desirable, as the increase of knowledge changes our 
conceptions ; 
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(iii) that all previous schemes are structurally unsound and must also be 
disqualified on other grounds for the efficient organization of knowledge ; 


(iv) and that it is possible to construct a practical scheme which will con- 
form to the fundamental principles of logical classification and at the same 
time be adaptable to the development of knowledge. 

Later we shall see how this is carried out in his System of bibliographic 
classification. 

His criticisms of the major schemes are fair but trenchant to a degree. 
On Dewey he is particularly severe. “It is not to be expected”’, he writes, 
‘that a young man of 25 years, however brilliant, could lay down a found- 
ation that would provide without change for the future construction of fifty 
years’. The separation of Language from Literature cannot be defended ; 
it is as inconvenient as it is unjustifiably wrong. Hardly less wry is the se- 
paration of Sociology from History. The separation of Science from Philo- 
sophy is neither philosophic nor scientific, nor historical nor practical. These 
major separations are enough to disqualify any system as an organization of 
knowledge. 

With this criticism of the disorder of the main classes I am sure you 
will all agree. Also I think you will agree with the criticism of the divisions 
which follows under the caption Important sciences mangled. 

‘““The inverse order of the Baconian main division is by no means the 
only inversion in the D. C.’’, says Mr. Bliss, referring to the separation and 
topsy-turvydom in the treatment of the science of Man. 300, Social Science, 
the study of human society, precedes the study of human nature in 570, 
which in turn is followed by Zoology, of which it isa branch. Of course for 
the psychological side of human nature you must go back to 130 and 150, and 
for the physiological turn to the Useful Arts at 610. 

‘But it is social science that shows the most flagrant disregard for order, 
both in the divisions and in the sections. Political Science (320) is separated 
from Administration (350) and from Law (340) by the whole of Economics 
(330), except for two big stragglers, Commerce and Communication, cut off 
in 380 from their proper communications. Legislation is 328 and Comparative 
Legislation 340.5. Socialism should not be treated as merely economic in 
335, but more broadly under Sociology or else under Political Science as an 
organization of the state to secure social-economic equalities. However, 
none of the theoretical topics of sociology are distinctly provided for, and 
few of those of theoretical economics. Biology, Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Psychology, Education, and Sociology, these six are all large and important 

subjects ; three of them are fundamental sciences and two others of major 
importance. Yet inthe D. C. these great subjects not only lack proper place 
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and adequate provision, but they are dismembered, misrelated, and con- 
fused.” 


It is not only with Dewey’s order that Mr. Bliss quarrels. A notation 
with a decimal base is constricted and uneconomical. Much of the dispro- 
portion in assigned numbers, is dueto faulty construction rather than inherent 
in the decimal base. In Dewey equality of rank is given to History of Europe 
at 940 and Landscape Gardening at 710, the comparatively small class Fine 
Arts is given as much room as History, Private Grounds (712) is the equal 
of English History (942). Electrical Engineering requires a four-figure 
notation. 


Mr. Bliss is an advocate of the wider-based letter notation. He very 
rightly takes Dewey to task for the statement in his Introduction that the 
Alphabetic Index is the most important feature of the scheme.‘ Of course,”’ 
says Mr. Bliss, “the more confused the classification the greater the need of 
an index. In the extreme there is no need for classification at all, the sub- 
jects might be arranged alphabetically, and then there would be no need of 
an index’’. But “‘Classification implies division, but system implies relation 
and through relation organization. Separations on the other hand impair 
organization and destroy unity. Science systematizes its classifications, its 
branches, its member sciences. Education organizes knowlege of the sciences 
and arts and branches of philosophy and of history. No index, however con- 
venient or necessary, can convert an arbitrary and disordered arrangement 
into a systematic classification’’. 


It is a pity that Mr. Bliss is almost as severe on the excellences of the 
Dewey scheme, the notation and the index, as he is on its admittedly great 
deficiency, the want of order in its main classes and division. 


The criticism of the Brussels Expansion is that its structure is the same 
as Dewey’s and further that its ‘‘notational filigree” is utterly unfit for books 
in libraries. ‘To this I must reply that only the biggest libraries would adopt 
the Brussels Classification and that they would only use the auxiliary no- 
tations when and where necessary. 


The Library of Congress scheme is condemned because of the un- 
scientific order of the main classes, in consequence of which an extensive 
structure has been raised on a foundation which is faulty without being 
practical or economical. 


“The main practical objection is the lack of ‘convenient sequence’, 
but this may not make much difference in the Library of Congress. In 
smaller libraries there would be little convenience in passing from Law to 
Education, from Medicine to Agriculture, from Religion to History. More- 
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over, in the scientific and educational views, it is illogical to place the Social 
Sciences before the Sciences.” 

The notation, although based on two letters, is uneconomical. It is 
possible to get 600 divisions by using a two-place letter notation, and yet the 
Library of Congress scheme has only 211 sub-classes. 

In passing I must say that this insistence on the necessity for the widest 
possible notational base seems to me to be very much overdone. After all 
a three-figure decimal notation gives twice as many places as a two-letter, 
and, further, has the advantage that it shows the subordination of topics 
much more clearly. 

The Congress scheme, under Mr. Bliss’s searching criticism, is found 
to be much more satisfactory than Dewey, but it has too many defects for 
universal adoption. After dealing with its excessive bulk and complexity, 
caused by the repetition of form, geographic, language and other sub- 
divisions, in slightly different form under each subject, it is summed up 
as follows : — | 

‘The Library of Congress classification is very commendable in much 
of its detail, historical, scientific, and technological, and good use can be 
made of this detail; but the system is too cumbersome and complicated; it 
has too many faults, and it is on the whole inadaptable. The advantages 
and economies that may be gained by adopting it are overborne by the dis- 
advantages, inadequacies, and wastes of the system. As an organization of 
knowledge it is unscientific and inadaptive; as a library classification it is 
uneconomical ; as a standard it is disqualified.” 

For the criticism of other schemes and for the detailed criticism of 
Dewey and the L. of C., I must refer you to the text of the second volume. 
Sufficient has been said, I think, to demonstrate on what grounds they are 
rejected as unsuitable, and also to suggest the improvements to be looked 
for in the scheme we are about to examine. 

Before discussing the special features of Bliss’s classification, it is neces- 
sary to state that the published schedules and tables are given in a condensed 
form; nowhere does the classification proceed beyond the second figure or 
letter of the notation. The expanded schedules must be borrowed from the 
Special Libraries Association in New York. Sufficient terms are given under 
each sub-division, however, to give a fair idea of what is included in the 
expansions. 

It is claimed that the order is based on the concensus of scientific and 
educational opinion. An examination of the General synopsis of the order 
of sciences and studies will show how the philosophical, scientific, historical 

and technological aspects of subjects are collocated. This synopsis is, of 
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course, two-dimensional ; it can be read either down or across; it shows 
relationships in two directions. The problem with which the compiler of a 
classification is faced is that of reducing this two-dimensional scheme to 
one dimension, or, if you prefer, arranging all these terms in one long line 
with as little dislocation as possible. Brown’stendency was to proceedacross 
the page from the fundamental science to its application; Dewey tended 
to read down, separating Science from Philosophy (the later Victorians 
were in danger of forgetting that these two are first cousins) and keeping the 
sciences and their derivative technologies in separate water-tight compart- 
ments. If you will turn to the second sheet showing Bliss’s main classes 
you will observe that he has steered a middle course. 

Class A, Philosophy, includes Abstract Science, for there is less dif- 
ference between Philosophy and Abstract Science than between Abstract 
Science and the individual sciences. In Dewey’s class 100 you find Methodo- 
logy, Cosmogeny, and Logic; these are all as special to Science as to Philo- 
sophy. Two of the textbooks which we use in our classification course — 
Jevons’s Primer of logic and his Principles of science — are very similar in 
scope; the one we class in Philosophy and the other in Science. Do you class 
Flint’s Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum at 112 or at 501? We will agree, 
I think, that Pure Science and Philosophy are inseparables and that this 
heading is the right one with which to begin the scheme. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the sciences should precede the various studies of man and his 
activities, Sociology, History, etc. 

Philosophy and General Science leads to the special sciences, B to J, 
arranged in a most logical order. Those who use Dewey will no doubt be 
surprised that Astronomy is separated from Mathematics by the inter- 
vention of Physics and Chemistry, but a moment’s reflection will show that 
while Astronomy is largely basedon Mathematics it also draws very consid- 
erably on Physics and Chemistry. These two sciences deal with the structure 
and constitution of matter, and should precede the more complex science, 
Astronomy. That this is the true scientific order I firmly believe, and, fur- 
ther, it bears out Bliss’s contention that a true scientific order in the main 
classes will lead to the collocation of like subjects in sub-division. The 
order in this scheme — Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy— 
continues with Geology, Geography, Natural History, Biology, thus bring- 
ing together all the works dealing with the earth which are, in Dewey, 
separated, some being put at 525 in Astronomy and others in Geology at 550. 

Biology, Botany, Zoology, is too obvious for comment; and so should 
be the natural progression from Zoology to Anthropology. Why Dewey 
should have made Anthropology and Ethnology precede Botany nobody has 
yet discovered. 
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Then from Anthropology the scheme before you proceeds through 
Anatomy, Physiology and Medicine, the sciences of the body, to Psycho- 
logy, the science of the mind. That both Dewey and L. of C. should have 
included Psychology in Philosophy is due, probably, to the fact that si i 
chology was, until fairly recently, denied the status of a science. 

Psychology culminates in Child Psychology, which leads to initia 
a study largely psychological in content. Here again the scientific basis eli- 
minates the separation of closely related topics. In Dewey Child Study 
stands, isolated from all related topics, at 136, (has this science any relation 
to Spiritualism and Witchcraft ?), and Education is far removed at 370. 
This separation is so inconvenient that in Johannesburg, many years ago, 
Child Study was removed from 136.7 to 369.9, a vacant number, so that 
Child Study might be found immediately preceding Education. It is pleas- 
ing to find Bliss adopting this order. 

Should Education be subordinated to Social Science ? This is I think 
largely a matter of opinion, and also of the breadth we give to the term 
Education. Is Education not a lifelong process affecting the individual, 
rather than a question of Kindergarten, School, and University? A case 
can be made, I think, for Bliss’s procedure in putting Education between 
Psychology and the Social Sciences. 

At first sight the Social Sciences, K to T’, appear to be a hopeless jumble 

— Sociology, Ethnology, History, Religion, Ethics, Applied Social Science, 
Politics, Law and Economics. ‘This order is easier to understand if the 
section is split into groups. Sociology and Ethnology are the philosophy or 
theory of the study of man living in society; History (general history and 
national history) is the record of social units; the following classes, Religion 
to Economics, are the main branches or divisions of the study of man liv- 
ing in social groups. We therefore get this group of subjects divided into 
Philosophy, Science (i.e. Ethnology), History, and specal sub-divisions. 
This agrees with the synopsis which we glanced at earlier. In Dewey, in 
every main class, we get this order: theory of the whole subject, history 
of the whole subject, parts of the subject. Bliss has applied this order not 
only to sub-divisions but to main classes, for he believes that logical order 
there is of most importance. 

I must say that I am enthusiastically in agreement with placing History 
after the theoretical study of Society and before its parts. I have for many 
years believed that History can have no independent existence, that it is 
merely an inner form division of Sociology, hence the placing of “‘culture 
in Dewey at both 301 and 901. 

Opinions will probably differ on the question of Religion as a branch 
of Sociology. I think it is well-placed here, but, as you see, alternative 
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locations are provided ; if preferred it may be put with Philosophy or it may 
change places with theoretical Sociology. 


Practical Religion is certainly very closely related to Sociology, but 
Theology is distinctly philosophical. I will not attempt to defend this 
placing ; instead I will give you Bliss’s explanation. 


“Religion and Ethics are applied in social service, or ‘social work’, 
in which the sciences of human nature and society, Anthropology, Psycho- 
logy, and Sociology, are also applied increasingly. The relationship between 
Religion and Ethics on the one hand and ethics and society on the other 
hand practically justifies the collocation of these studies in Classes P and Q. 
Social service atthe end of Class P quite naturally and religiously joins hands 
with Social Amelioration, Philanthropy and Charity in the first part of 
Class Q. Obviously the subjects of the latter part of this class are closely 
related to those of Political Science, Legislation, and Social Economics, 
which follow in Classes R, S, and T.”’ 


Jurisprudence and Law naturally follow Political Science. One of our 
greatest quarrels with Dewey is the introduction of the whole of Economics 
between such inseparables as Parliamentary Law (328) and Constitutional 
Law (342), International Relations (327) and International Conferences and 
Treaties (341), and discussion of the rights of the citizen in 320 and the form- 
ulated law of the subject in 340. Bliss divides the whole of Sociology into two 


main branches, Politics (including Law), and Economics ; these two main 
divisions are preceded by the general, which includes Religion, History, and 
Applied Social Science. It is interesting to note that Socialism is not treated 
as a branch of Economics. It is included in the more general Applied Social 
Science, preceding both Politics and Economics. Those who have classed 
Nazi-ism, Fascism, and Bolshevist communism in 335 in Dewey must have 
realized that these topics are quite as much, if not more, political than 
economic. 


From Economics onwards the order calls for no comment. That Eco- 
nomics should lead to Useful Arts is quite reasonable. The technologies 
which are based on a specific science are found with that science — Electrical 
Engineering with Electricity, and Chemical Technology with Chemistry. 
As in Brown, Useful Arts includes only a residue of technologies, those which 
are not related to any particular science and those which have their roots in 
several sciences. Bliss has not carried the collocation of technologies with 
their sciences to extremes as Brown did ; Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 
Agriculture, Mining, the Textile Industries, Domestic Arts including Build- 
ing, are here placed in Useful Arts, 
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SCIENCE 


Science in general 
Principles of Science 
Philosophy of Science 


Abstract Sciences & General methods 
Logic. Science of Order 


Scientific methods 
Mathematics 
Metrology 
Statistics 


Natural Sciences 
Physical Sciences 


Physics 
Mechanics 
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History of Philosophy 
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‘TABLE II] — MAIN CLASSES 


ANTERIOR NUMERAL CLASSES 
Primarily for collections and locations, these conform partly to the mnemonics of Schedule I. 


Reading room collections, chiefly for reference. 
Bibliography, and Library Science and Economy. 
Bibliography of special subjects may be included. 
Select or Special collection, or Segregated books, etc. J 
In a room apart, or in the reading room, in closed cases; of restricted, or of free access. Alternative 
To university and to college libraries this caption is especially applicable, but also to other kinds of lit 
ries, even to branches of public libraries. Otherwise this place might be assigned to a special collj 
tion, or collections. 
Documents, or Archives, of Governments, Institutions, etc. ; ; 
If not requisite as defined above, this class may be assigned to a collection of manuscripts, or incunab 
or rare or valuable books, or curiosa, or photographs, films, charts, or maps, if not preferred in 3, 7, o 
Periodicals 
including Serial Publications of Academies, Commissions, Congresses, Institutions, Societies, etc,, if 
gular or periodical. — Periodicals and serials of special scope should be placed under the special subjeq 
with mnemonic 6 suffixed. 
Miscellanea : 
Miscellanies, Miscellaneous collections, sets, or series ; 
Polygraphic works, or sets, not classifiable under subjects ; 
Encyclopedias not selected for reference ; 
Pamphlets, Manuscripts, Prints, Photographs, Autographs, Cinema films, Phonograph records, etc. 
Alternative is 5. 
Collections of Historic, Local, or Institutional Interest. 
Otherwise any items under Classes 5 and 7 may be here. 
Antiquated books, or Historic collection. 


Antiquated books may be classified here under mnemonic 9, or under the several classes they may 
marked by 9 affixed. 


MAIN CLASSES 


Philosophy and General Science, _ 
including Logic, Mathematics, Metrology, and Statistics. 
Physics, 
including applied physics and special physical technology. 
Chemistry, 
including Chemical Technology, Industries, Mineralogy. 
Astronomy, Geology, Geography, and Natural History, 
including Microscopy. Geography here comprises only the General and the Physical. 
Biology, 
including Paleontology, and Biogeography. 
Botany, 
including Bacteriology. 
Zoology, 
including Zoogeography and Economic Zoology. 
Anthropology, General and Physical, 
including the Medical Sciences, Hygiene, Eugenics, Physical Training, Recreation, etc. 


Psychology, Alternative is AI, under Philosophy. 
including Comparative Psychology, and Racial, and Psychiatry. 
Education, 


including Psychology of Education. 
Social Sciences : . 

Sociology, Ethnology, and Anthropogeography. — Alternative is P, if Religion and Ethics be placed he! 
History, Social, Political, and economic, 


including Geography, historical, national (political), and Ethnographic; Numismatics end other ancilla 
studies. Ancient History, Medieval History, and Modern (general). 


Europe, 

America, 

Australia, East Indies, Asia, Africa, and Islands. Geography, Ethnography, and History. 
Religion. Theology, and Ethics. Alternative is AJ, or K, or Z. 


Applied Social Science and Ethics. 
Political Science, Philosophy, and Ethics, and Practical Politics. 
Jurisprudence and Law. 
Economics. 
Arts, Useful, Industrial Arts, and the less scientific technology. 
Fine Arts and Arts of Expression, Recreation, and Pastime. 
- Philology : Linguistics, and Languages other than Indo-European. 

Indo-European Philology, Languages and Literatures. 
English, or other, Language and Literature ; and 

Literature in general, Rhetoric, Oratory, Dramatics, etc. 

Alternative for Religion and Theology, preferred in P, or K, or AJ. 


(To be concluded) 
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by 


Miss JEAN ROWLAND 


Librarian, Public Library, Randfontein* 


This paper, or the first part of it, might well have as a sub-title “‘or, 
A Plea for the universally despised Notice’. It has often been brought home 
to me that when the average person steps into a library he finds himself in 
a bewildering world of chaos out of which emerges the impression of row 
upon row of books, and knowing how panic descends on me, who spend so 
much of my time among those same books, I have a real fellow-feeling with 
the givers of the many panic-stricken looks I have intercepted. 

Though it is only fair to say that ninety per cent of the initial panic is 
baseless and is allayed in the first contact with a library, yet it seems to me 
that our libraries could do a great deal more than is usually done to help 
the seeker after truth — or the mere seeker after relaxation. 


ds, etc, 


y may 


THE USE OF NOTICES 


1. Arrangement of Rooms or Departments. There is very little that need be 
said under this heading. The use of a notice board prominently displayed 
in the entrance hall, or in a place clearly visible from the entrance door, is 
too obvious to need further enlargement. It is not sufficient in large libraries 
to have notices over the doors of the various departments themselves. It 
wastes a good deal of time and causes much justifiable annoyance to have 
to go upstairs and down, to right or left wing, seeking the particular depart- 
ment needed. There is only one comment to be made on the notice board 
itself and that is that it should be lettered large enough and placed in such 
a position that it can be easily read by the short-sighted, of whom there are 
many more than one thinks. In addition I would advocate a ground-plan 
to illustrate the situation of the rooms. I shall advocate several of these 
plans in the course of this paper, and so will discuss the question of their 
cost and provision in greater detail elsewhere. 


* Paper read to the Transvaal Branch of the S. A. L. A. on March 25th, 1936. 
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2. Arrangement of Shelves in the Various Departments. 


The books in the Lending Department fall naturally into two groups — 
fiction and non-fiction. With regard to the fiction, all that is necessary is the 
alphabetical marking of the shelves. ‘This may seem to most of you to be 
stressing the obvious and wasting time, but I include the marking of the 
fiction shelves in this paper because I realise that so very many people, either 
through self-consciousness or through lack of intelligence, cannot find their 
way unaided through the ordinary alphabet. In some libraries it is the prac- 
tice to merely indicate that those particular shelves contain the novels in 
alphabetical order of authors. It may be asufficient guide but it is not helpful. 
No bookcase standing in the Library should have a blank face. It should be 
clearly stated on the side most obvious what it contains. In addition to the 
side being marked, shelf guides to the individual shelves should be used 
showing where the books under each letter of the alphabet begin. 


The section whose need of annotation is most crying is the non-fiction 
— that word so freely thrown about by librarians and so little understood 
by the majority of readers. Here the use of case guides and shelf guides is 
absolutely essential. Not only would I mark sections such as Travel, Bio- 
graphy, Fine Arts, etc. but I would use shelf guides to indicate all the sub- 
divisions of the section. For instance, it is not sufficient merely to attach a 
guide stating ‘700 Fine Arts’. Shelf guides reading ‘720 Architecture, 
750 Painting, 780 Music’ should be used. Again, in the Travel Section, 
indicate the various parts of the world dealt with, e.g. ‘914.1 Travel in Scot- 
land, 914.2 Travel in England, 914.3 Travel in Germany, 915.2 Travel in 
Japan, 915.4 Mountaineering, 916.8 Travel in South Africa’. You will 
notice that I am using the more detailed numbers instead of the wider 
heading of ‘914 Travel in Europe, 915 Travel in Asia, 916 Travel in Africa’, 
because I believe them to be of greater use to the reader, who is more often 
looking for a book on Germany than a book on Europe. As far as the African 
travel section is concerned still further detail is useful, because the section 
is one of special interest, and is usually comprehensive enough to require 
elucidation. If the section is large enough mark the travel books of each 
province, if not, mark the books on the Union, those under 916.76 on British 
East Africa, those under 916.89 on Rhodesia, those on West Africa, those on 
North Africa, etc. 

It may be thought that to put the whole system of classification with its 
sub-divisions and sections would only confuse the reader instead of aiding 
him. It would, but there is no necessity to keep the guides in logical sequence 
of division and sub-division according to the scheme of classification. Science 
can well go by the board here. Do not use either numbering or wording that 
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is likely to confuse the layman. Omit and cut quite ruthlessly in the choice 
of guides. The purpose is to produce not a scientific document, but a straight- 
forward, helpful set of headings. 

Although I believe in the use of confusing numbers or letters only when 
necessary or beneficial you will notice that in all cases quoted above the sub- 
ject number — in this instance the Dewey number — is used. This practice 
gets people used to seeing the numbers, which must be used in order to get 
a classification at all, and to associating certain numbers with certain subjects 
and helps to make the system of classification less of a sealed mystery than 
it is. Here we have one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to the intelligent 
use of a library. People do not, and under existing conditions cannot under- 
stand the arrangement of the books under subject headings. I would strongly 
advocate that the public be taken into our confidence as to the system under 
which we work. Our schemes of classification are not a professional secret, 
though the why and the wherefore of them are in some cases, one is tempted 
to think, a profound one. The books are certainly classified under the same 
headings in the Catalogue, but even an intelligent study of the catalogue is 
not very helpful in disclosing the arrangement of the sections. On the wall, 
clearly visible to all, should be a chart of the system of classification used, 
with the sections, sub-sections and divisions shown. 

One section would read as follows : — 


700 FINE ARTS (in large type — printed 4 inch if possible to indi- 
cate the section heading) 


Indented also in large type, but smaller than the above 


710 LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
further indented in small type the divisions of 710, or as 
many of them as are useful. 


711 ‘Town planning 
712 Public gardens 
Lakes and fountains 
716 ‘Private gardens 


ARCHITECTURE 


722 Ancient and oriental 
723 Mediaeval 

724 Modern 

726 Church 

728 Domestic 

729 Design 


720 
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730 SCULPTURE 


736 Carving, gems 
737 Coins, numismatics 
738 Pottery 
thus indicating the less obvious forms of sculpture 


DRAWING AND DECORATION 


746 Art needlework 
747 Interior decoration 
748 Stained glass 
again indicating difficult points 


PAINTING 


751 Materials and method 

757 Portrait 

758 Landscape and still life 

759 Schools of painting 
and so on to the end of the section. 


In addition at the end of the table there is explained a particularly 
badly planned subject — Aviation. 
The explanation reads : — 


Books on AVIATION will be found under : — 


358 Royal Air Force — Military aviation. 

629.23 Aircraft engineering | 

910.4 World travel — Air races and flights 

940.44 History of the Great War. ; 

920 Biographies of various airmen such as Albert Ball, Bosbilie; 
McCudden, Mannock, Mollison, Lindbergh, Scott, Archibald, 
the American, Von Richthoven, War Birds and German War 
Birds by Vigilant, and Vee. 


In the Children’s Room there should be lavish notices and guides, par- 
ticularly if you believe as I do that children like to be left alone as much as 
possible to find books and to browse. There is only one injunction — label 
the shelves simply. For instance Lives of famous people is a much better guide 
than Biography, Plays than Drama, Legends than Mythology or Folklore. 

That concludes the extent to which I would advocate the greater use 
of notices. Now a word or two as regards the notices themselves. An ob- 
jection may be raised to the cost of such notices. Boards and lettering are 
expensive, I agree, but surely a makeshift notice is better than none at all. 
These notices and guides need not be a ruinous expense to the Library. If 
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it is possible to have them lettered on boards in gilt, so much the better, if 
not, it does not cost a vast deal to have well printed notices framed to match 
the panelling, or cheaper and better still mounted on cardboard coloured to 
match the room or the woodwork of the room in which they are to be used. 
Wall notices might be very effectively lettered on the walls themselves in 
a matching or contrasting colour—after all there is no reason why our ideas 
of interior decoration should not be extended to the Library — while the 
use of unusual styles of lettering might add to the artistic effect without des- 
troying the use, and call greater attention to the notice. If one can enlist the 
services of anenthusiast, they might be very attractively illuminated on parch- 
ment. If all these styles are still too expensive or not practicable, there re- 
mains the drawing board and stencil, or in dire cases the humble typewriter. 

The description of the scheme of classification mentioned above, and 
which is lying here for your perusal, is, one might well say, of no class at 
all. It is neither illuminated, printed nor framed. It is typed on six sheets of 
foolscap pasted together, but for all that its existence is so useful that it 
occupies a valuable part of our very scanty wall space. 

Dare one suggest in passing that some of those forbidding No smoking 
and worse Silence notices that scream from many walls be taken down to be 
dusted and — lost. Think it over. How many of them, except in a Reference 
Library where silence is not only essential but a definite part of the atmos- 
phere which attracts one, are really necessary ? Are not a good many No 
Smoking notices the expression of unnecessary fear of fire ? Would not the 
provision of ash trays and a careful last-thing-at-night look round as part of 
the daily routine, serve to eliminate that dread without putting restrictions 

on the readers? And as for that Silence please it is beyond my comprehension 
why it exists outside the Reference and Study Rooms. 


OTHER AIDS 


In addition to the lavish use of notices and guides there are many other 
aids which can be given to readers. With regard to new members, the intro- 
duction to the shelves should be if at all possible a personal one from the 
librarian or assistant on duty. If this is not feasible, the situation of the various 
books and sections should at least be indicated. A brief explanation of how 
the books are arranged and where to find things, not only saves the new 
member hours of time and much self-conscious embarrassment, but it opens 
to him at once the whole range of the Library’s resources and creates in him 
the right sense of being at home, which any room full of books should give. 
I mention this definitely because in so many cases the atmosphere of a lib- 
rary is so strained and unnatural that it is impossible not to be affected by it. 
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With regard to all readers, old or new, there is so much that can be 
achieved by the personal interest of the librarian. It is impossible, when 
issuing books day after day to the same people, not to learn to some extent 
the tastes of most of them. I would impress on all juniors starting library 
work the necessity of being helpful to individual members. It all adds to 
the labour, and may delay other necessary work, but is is infinitely worth 
the extra effort. Where personal help from the counter is not possible, it 
is the practice to have an Enquiry Desk, which carries out an essential and 
most helpful service, but the same knowledge of people’s tastes and the con- 
sequent encouragement to read books of the same kind, but better written, 
or even non-fiction dealing with the same subject, does not exist here. Help 
readers to find what you think is to their taste, and constantly recommend 
similar but better books. The value of personal contact with the members 
of the library cannot be overstressed. 

One of the most valuable aids to readers which I have seen in operation 
is the list of books of various types which has been compiled and put up in 
both Lending and Children’s Libraries here in Randfontein. These lists, 
which are here for your inspection, are as follows : — 

Books on the Great War (which in addition to indicating the number 
of the section devoted to War books, lists the novels, biogra- 
phies, plays, and books in the Children’s Section, dealing 
with the War) 

Writers of sea stories 

Writers of historical novels 

Writers of South African novels 

Writers of Wild West stories 

Writers of detective books 

Writers of light fiction 


Writers of mystery and adventure stories 
Short stories 


They are by no means complete or perfect, but small and rough as 
they are, they are proving so useful that the amount of trouble in compiling 
them has been repaid over and over again. 


Inthe Children’s Room the lists read as follows : — 
Writers of adventure stories 
Writers of historical stories 
Writers of school stories 


Writers of books about children or families (here are listed the 


Alcotts, The Pollyanna books, Elsie, William, Anne of 
Green Gables and the sequels, and Pixie O’Shaughnessy.) 
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Writers of love stories (not a very elegant title but one which is 
readily understood). ‘hese include the Alcotts again, the 
Anne books, Ian Hay, Gene S. Porter, Alexandre Dumas, 
whose place is pre-eminently in the adventure stories, and 
even Oliver Goldsmith. 

Books about animals 


and a list of books, excluding fairy stories, suitable for very young children. 
These include Milly-Molly-Mandy, Leslie Brooke’s Johnny Crow, the 
Ewings, Rose Fyleman’s Adventure Club, Jean-Javal’s Fortune’s Caravan, 
Bagnold’s Alice and ‘Thomas and Jane, Sand’s Jane Sprogg and her family, 
Seers’ Gingerbread Jane, Vallance’s Youngest Omnibus, and a number of 
annuals. 

When dealing with sequences of books, such as the Jalna series of 
De la Roche, it is helpful to put the series number on the back of the cover, 
where in non-fiction the subject number is usually put. This saves much 
puzzlement and a lot of questions. In the case of the Buchans, where there 
is more than one series of books, it would only puzzle people still more if 
they were lettered on the backs of the books, because they would then muddle 
the various series. In this case a typewritten slip of paper containing the 
titles of all books in the series with their serial numbers should be pasted 
on the title page of all books concerned. For instance, with the Greenmantle 
series, the slip put into all four books concerned would read in the case of 
The Three hostages : — 

No. 4 Greenmantle Series 


underlined as a heading, then underneath 
No.1. Thirty-nine Steps 
No.2. Greenmantle 
No.3. Mr. Standfast 
No.4. Three hostages 


This list would vary only in the heading for the other three books. + » 
Reverting for a moment to Notices, there is a most interesting use for 
the notice board in both the Lending and Children’s Rooms, and that is 
to attach to it any reviews, articles or points of interest about writers or 
books, even to the doggerel song of the book which was nobody’s choice, 
published in The Bookseller a few weeks ago. The board in the Children’s 
Room should be used for stories, articles of particular interest or pictures 
which are cut out of papers and magazines. 
_ Tothis work of interesting people in books for their own sake and in the 
authors of books, I would add that it helps greatly if any short biography or 
special review or item of interest, such as the award of the Burton Memorial 
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Prize of the Royal Asiatic Society to Miss Freya Stark, should be pasted 
into The Valley of the Assassins, while the personality of the late T.E.Law- 
rence has given rise to numerous piquant accounts of him, which are of 
definite interest to anyone reading of him. ‘The work of cutting out and 
attaching these notices sounds rather a lot, but it can easily be done at the 
counter itself in the course of the day’s routine. 

I do not advocate the practice of keeping the new books apart from the 
ordinary stock, because it encourages people to read only what is new because 
it zs new, but the keeping of the jackets of books arriving each week and dis- 
playing them on the counter gives readers an idea of what is being written 
and suggests new fields for their perusal. 

In addition to the periodic posting of lists of new additions on the notice 
boards, it is only fair that copies of them should be sent to all country mem- 
bers, to facilitate their choice of books and keep them in close touch with 
the Library. 


CONCLUSION 


The most obvious criticism to be levelled at these remarks is that they 
have wasted a great deal of time discussing trifles. In the rush of work 
needed to keep a library running efficiently and smoothly, they do take their 
place as trifles, but it is for that very reason that I have brought them to 
your notice. They are points which are easily lost sight of in the press of 
work, but to the reader who does not see the work connected with the pre- 
paration of books for his use, and the organization of the library service, 
not only are they mot trifles, but they are the only evidence of the great bulk 
of that work. The professional side of library service is so often stressed, 
and the technicalities of it so often discussed, that I think it is more than 
time that the view of the reader, the un-professional man for whom that 
service is run, should be given a little consideration. 

The libraries in England have recently come in for a good deal of criti- 
cism, both fair and unfair, on various grounds, but to my mind the most ob- 
vious ground has not been dealt with, and that is the lack of atmosphere in 
most libraries. I say this deliberately. In most libraries instead of finding an 
atmosphere of warmth and friendliness which the fellowship of books 
should give, there is a tense unfriendly silence, a feeling of acute discomfort 
about the place, and in some I would go so far as to say an atmosphere of 
recent death. 

It is only by relaxing this stiffness, establishing contact with readers 
and making them feel that they are really at home, not merely contemptuously 
tolerated, that will create this warmth. You will notice, if you think for a 
moment, how warm and friendly a bookshop is. Surely a library, where. 
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booksare used, not merely displayed, should have this same companionable 
feeling ? What is wrong that this atmosphere is so rarely found ? I say-again 
that it is a lack of co-operation between staff and people, a lack of personal 
and mechanical aids to friendliness in the place. About the former I can 
suggest that nothing but the ideal of service, friendly and charming service, 
should be repeatedly put before librarians. Towards the further perfection 
of the mechanical aids I offer in all sincerity the few suggestions enumerat- 
ed above. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Archives of Rhodesia. — ‘‘Southern Rhodesia’s archives are now fairly launched,’’said 
the Hon. Lionel Cripps, C. M. G., permanent chairman of the Archives Commission, 
in an interview to-day. ‘“‘It has taken some time to reach the present position, but we 
now have got properly started.” 

The Archives Commission, of which Mr. D. Niven, F. L. A., and the Hon. W. 
M. Leggate, C. M. G. are the other two members, sat in Salisbury all last week to 
consider the answers to a questionnaire sent to all the Government Departments re- 
garding papers in their possession. 

Mr. Cripps said the answers revealed, among other things, that climate, water, 
white ants and rats had played havoc with valuable records. This however, was only 
to be expected seeing they were housed in the early days in huts without adequate pro- 
tection. Some of the papers, however, were in a good very state. 


Before the Occupation. 


“Luckily we have been able to fill many of the gaps through papers being sent us 
by the B. S. A. Company, which are due to arrive shortly. These papers are connected 
with administration in the early years of the Colony, and in some cases even with the 
period before the Occupation.” 

The Archives Department was now housed in apartments in Bechuana House, 
Salisbury, a fire-proof building which would answer the purpose for the next two years 
or so. Then they hoped proper provision would be made in the new block of Govern- 
ment Buildings to be erected in Jameson Avenue in which certain of the archives will 
be accommodated in fire-proof and damp-proof cells below the level of the ground. 

The ambition of the Commission did not stop there. They hope at a later stage as 
the Department grew that the Government would provide a separate building for the 
archives alone. Considering the importance of the archives as preserving records giving 
a true history of the country, he thought the Government in the future should not be- 
grudge expenditure in order to house them in the best possible way. 

In this connection he mentioned that the Union Government had just erected a 
£15,000 building at Maritzburg, equipped with the latest automatic fire-preventing 
appliances for the Natal archives. He hoped the Rhodesian Government would emulate 
this example. 


Privately Owned Papers. 


“The Commission also considered the question of records in the possession of 
local bodies and private persons. We hope that due care will be taken to preserve them, 
and in cases where people are unable to provide for them, we hope they will take ad- 
vantage of the Government Archives Department, where the archivist (Mr. V. W. 
Hiller) will welcome any contributions, either as gifts or loan. 

Mr. Cripps invited all who cared to do so to submit documents thought to be of 
historical value to the inspection of the Archivist, who will give them careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration. ‘“There are already signs that people are willing to take ad- 
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vantage of the archives for this purpose. We trust that this habit will spread’’, he 
said. 

Attached to the archives was a national historical library in which could be 
found documents, manuscripts and books dealing with Rhodesian and South African 
history, where the latter applied to the country. This library was available to the public 
at any time for the purposes of research. 

Mr. Cripps concluded by paying a tribute to the sympathy with which the Govern- 
ment regarded the activities of the Archives Department and also to the Government 
Departments for loyal and helpful co-operation. 


The Bulawayo chronicle, April 28, 1936. 


Die Moderne Vrou, geillustreerde maandblad vir vrouens. Johannesburg : Posbus 449. 
Deel I, No. 1, Mei, 1936. 10/- per jaar. 


Uit die voorwoord van die Redaksie : — ‘‘Die Moderne vrou, geillustreerde 
maandblad vir vrouens, is’n poging om ’n leemte te vul in die lewe van die Afrikaanse 
vrou — ’n eie tydskrif wat haar belange so veelsydig moontlik in haar eie taal be— 
hartig.. . . Die strewe van Die Moderne vrou sal wees om te probeer onderskei tussen 
wat ons eie is en wat vreemd sit op die Afrikaner. Om ‘‘modern” te wees, hoef nie te 
beteken om jouself te verloén nie; inteendeel is gesonde Individualisme juis ’n 
onmisbare bestanddeel van ons hedendaagse begrip van Modernisme. . . ’n Aansien— 
like ruimte sal maandeliks afgestaan word aan die Hoofbestuursnuus van vrouevere— 
niginge, groot en klein. Presidentes en sekretaresses word versoek om hulle nuus 
vroegtydig te pos aan die Redaktrise. . . Die Moderne vrou wil nie probeer om die plek in 
te neem van, of afbreuk te doen aan een of ander Afrikaanse tydskrif nie, maar wil, in alle 
beskeidenheid, die goeie werk wat deur ons bestaande tydskrifte verrig word, aanvul 
en — wat vroue-belange betref uitbrei.”’ 

Die eerste aflewering bevat artikels oor huishoudkunde, meubilering en dekorasie, 
moderne kuns-glaswerk, moederkunde en volksgesondheid, die skoonheidsalon, 
letterkunde. Dit is smaakvol gedruk op goeie papier, en met sy gekleurde omslag, veel- 
vuldige illustrasies, fotos en portrette, dien dit onder Afrikaanse vrouens die plek in te 
neem van die gewilde Ladies homejournal of die South African Ladies pictorial. Onder 
redaksie van Mevr. C. M. van den Heever, vrou van die bekende skrywer, met 
medewerking van ’n ywerige komitee, lé vir die blad ’n belangrike toekoms voor. 
Teken seker daarop in, en U sal met die algemene byval van U lede beloon word. 


Ons Eie Boek. Deur die verskyning, by Deel 2, no. 1, van ’n bladwyser op die eerste vier 

nommers het die waarde van Ons cie boek nog hoér gestyg. Met een oogopslag kan nou 
besprekings gevind word van alle vername Afrikaanse boeke, en boeke in ander tale oor 
Suid-Afrika, wat in die afgelope jaar uitgegee is. Dit word inderdaad ’n onontbeerlike 
naslaanwerk vir almal wat in ons land belangstel. Harde bande vir die eerste vier 


nommers is verkrygbaar by die drukkers, Stewart-Drukpersmaatskappy, Loopstraat 
102-104, Kaapstad, teen 2 /-. 


Preparation of Manuscripts for the Press. Mr. Freer, in collaboration with Professor 


John Phillips, editor of The South African journal of science, has drawn up some Suggest- 
ions for the preparation of manuscripts for ‘‘The South African journal of science’. Con - 
tributors to periodicals, and even their editors, are not generally sufficiently aware of 
the importance of consistency and uniformity in setting out articles, and particularly 
in citing references. If a general effort could be made to secure such uniformity, both 
students, and librarians would be spared a great deal of unnecessary annoyance and 
trouble. The present article, which appeared in Bulletin No. 2 of the South African 
Association for the Advancement of Science, may prove useful for general reference. 


A few copies are still available, free of charge, from the Hon. Editor, South African 
libraries, P.O. Box 1176, Johannesburg. 


Rhodesian Libraries. An Assistant’s diary (monthly feature in The Library assistant) for 


April devotes several paragraphs (p. 93—-94) to a description of Rhodesian libraries. 
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SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
compiled by 
P. R. Davis 
Hon. Secretary, fohannesburg Book Club 
Classified according to Dewey with the collaboration of 


R. F. KENNEDY 


200 — RELIGION 


Nichols, Beverley. The Fool hath said. Cape. 


Mr.Beverley Nichols is in a great state of excitement over his discovery of 
Christianity and the Oxford Group. Rather naively he offers the teaching 
of Christ as the solution of all our modern problems, personal, political 
and economic. The book has the merit of sincerity. 


296 Valentin, H. Anti-Semitism, historically and critically 
examined ; translated from the Swedish. Gollancz. 


296 Group of Investigators, A. ‘The Yellow spot : the 
extermination of the Jews in Germany. Gollancz. Paper 5 /- 
Cloth 


The first of these books deals impartially with anti-Semitism from the 
earliest times to the present day, and withthe future of the Jews. The second 
supplies an authoritative and complete documentary study of the racial 
persecution of the Jews in Germany, of which the mere facts constitute 
a terrible indictment of Nazism. The two together furnish a complete con- 
spectus of the Jewish question. 


300 — SOCIAL SCIENCES 


323.1 Macmillan, W. M. Warning from the West Indies. 
Faber. 


A study of the social and economic problems of the West Indies. Professor 
Macmillan’s object in studying these conditions was to gain material for 
the guidance of Africa. He went prepared to be impressed but was dismayed 
to find how little real progress has been made under Crown Colony govern- 
ment. He suggests that Africa has much to learn from this failure, how- 
ever unpalatable the lessons may be. , 
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709.51 Fry, Roger, and others. Chinese art. Batsford. 
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Temperley, Harold. England and the Near East. 
Longmans. Vol. I : The Crimea ; with portrait and 3 maps. 


This important study in international politics covers the period from the 
beginning of the 19th century to the outbreak of the Crimean War. It is 
a narrative history (to be completed in three volumes) not only of the action 
of the Great Powers in reference to Turkey but of the rise of the Balkan 
nations. The last part of the present volume deals with the career and cha- 
racter of that great ambassador Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 


339.1 Chesterton, Mrs. Cecil. I lived inaslum. Gollancz. 


A vivid account by a competent journalist of the appalling conditions that 
have to be endured by the poor in London slums. Mrs. Chesterton has not 
been content with hearsay evidence or statistics. She has shared the dirt, 
the squalor and the overcrowding that is the daily lot of teeming thousands 
and is full of admiration for the quiet, unflinching courage of the men and 
women whose only certainty is the dole. Her insight and experience lead 
her to point the way to the remedy for these crying evils though she does 
not minimize the difficulties that stand in the way of their eradication. 


500—PURE SCIENCE 


Furnas, C.C. 'l‘he Next hundred years: the unfinished 
business of science. Cassell. 


Professor Furnas of Yale University surveys the achievements and failures 
of science under the headings of Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Engineering 
and Social Consequences, ranging with many suggestive comments from 
Eugenics to Economics. Ina provocative study he points not only to what 
science has done but to its conspicuous omissions, and what still remains 


for science todo before human progress along the road of wealth, happiness 
and security can attain its goal. ~ 


700 — FINE ARTS 


820.4 Maurois, André. Poets and prophets ; translated by 


The recent exhibition at Burlington House illustrating the range of Chinese 
art over a period of 3,000 years has provoked the usual number of useful 
books on this fascinating subject, of which the above, with its numerous 


well-produced illustrations, is one of the best to be published at a reason- 
able price. 


800 — LITERATURE 


Hamish Miles. Cassell. 


Portraits of such diverse figures as Kipling, Chesterton, Wells, D.H. Law- 
rence, Aldous Huxley and Katherine Mansfield, from the brilliant and 
sympathetic pen of the author of Ariel. 


822.33 Murry, John Middleton. Shakespeare. Cape. 


Mr. Middleton Murry’s re-creative faculty has not been shown to better 
advantage since his book on Keats and Shakespeare (1925). He has perhaps 
got deeper under Shakespeare’s skin than any critic since Coleridge, 
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822.91 Shaw, Bernard. The Simpleton, The Six, and the 
Millionairess. Constable. 


Three plays, each witha preface, make up the present volume, of which 
The Millionairess is the most interesting that Shaw has written since The 
Apple cart. All are in his latest manner. 


824.91 Forster, E.M. Abinger Harvest. Arnold. 12. 6 


A miscellany of essays, articles and reviews by the distinguished novelist and 
critic, whose honesty, intelligence and sensibility have endeared him to all 


lovers of literature. 


828 Ellis, Havelock. Questions of our day. Lane. 8. 6 


This book is acontinuation of Mr. Ellis’s My Confessional published in 
1934 and, as in that book, discusses, with wisdom and succinctness, the 
problems raised by men and women in all parts of the world, who write to 
him about their personal, social or religious difficulties. 


840.4 Ellis, Havelock. From Rousseauto Proust. Constable. 12. 6 


Havelock Ellis, though in his 78th year, still] shows the same intellectual 
curiosity and wide range of interests that he displayed as a young man, 
when he published his first book of literary studies, The New Spirit, in 1890. 
These essays, written at different times from 1894 to the present day, deal 
with such different themes as Early Impressions of Paris(the Paris of Ver- 
laine, Huysmans and Remy de Gourmont) and a visit to Les Charmettes in 
Savoy,where Rousseau lived under the hospitable roof of Mme. de Warens. 
There are also critical estimates of Restif de la Bretonne, Paul Verlaine, 


Victor Hugo and Proust. 


895.11 Acton, Harold and Ch’en Shih-Chang, transl. 
Modern Chinese poetry. Duckworth. 


A delightful anthology, which overcomes the curse of translation, and en- 
ables the English reader to observe the progress of poesy in the vernacular 
Chinese of the present time. 


7.6 


900 — HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY & TRAVEL 


915.1 Lin Yutang. My Country, my people; with an introd. 
by Pearl Buck. Heinemann. 


A long, important and detailed account of China as it is to-day, by one 
familiar with both the Eastern and Western Worlds. Miss Pearl Buck des- 
cribes it as the best book about China that she has read. 


915.42 Shipton, Eric. Nanda Devi. Hodder & Stoughton. 
Illus. 


An experienced mountaineer, having participated in the Kamet expedition 
of 1931 and the Everest attempt in 1933, Mr. Shipton has broken away 
from the tradition that big mountains must necessarily be attempted by 
big expeditions. The exploration of Nanda Devi (26,000 ft.) was under- 
taken with one friend, Mr. Tilman, and three Sherpa porters, at minimum 
cost and a maximum of achievement. Finer mountaineering feats have 
never been performed than those recorded in this fascinating book. 
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919.9 
story of the second Byrd Antarctic Expedition. Putnam. Illus. 


On his second expedition into the Antarctic, Admiral Byrd took with him 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 


Younghusband, Sir Francis. Everest, the challenge. 
‘Nelson. Illus. 


Sir Francis Younghusband is doing a service to those who wish to follow 
the latest attempt on Everest by recapitulating the results of previous expe- 
ditions and in describing the vast range of mountains of which Everest is 
merely the highest point. Born in the Himalayas and having eleven times 
- crossed the entire breadth of the range from the plains of India to the plains 
of Turkestan and Tibet, Sir Francis is exceptionally well qualified to des- 
cribe the fascination of these attempts on the impossible and has written 


an impressive and moving argument in justification of these expeditions 
and their value to the human spirit. 


Cheesman, R. E. Lake Tana and the Blue Nile ; with 
illustrations and maps. Macmillan. 


Major Cheesman was for nine years H.M. Consul in Northwest Abyssinia 
and received permission to make a survey of the Lake Tana region and the 
Blue Nile on its course through Abyssinia to the Sudan. A straightforward 
account of journeys through hitherto unexplored country. 


Coon, Carlton S. Measuring Ethiopia and flight into 
Arabia. Cape. 


A highly diverting account of the adventures of Mr. andMrs.Coon in Abys- 
sinia and the Arabian Yemen in quest of anthropological measurements. 
A narrative combining charm and excitement in an unusual manner. 


916.4 Thornton, Philip. The Voice of Atlas: in search of 


music in Morocco. MacLehose. 
Illustrated by drawings from the author’s own hand this unusual travel 


book describing Mr. Thornton’s quest of music in Morocco is of a delight- 


fully unconventional kind and should be read by those who have a taste for 
humour and humanity. 


Byrd, Richard Evelyn. Antarctic discovery: the 


115 men, 150 dogs, 4 aeroplanes, 4 snow-tractors and radio equipment 


to his old base, “‘Little America’, in the Bay of Whales. A spirited story 
of geographical discovery, scientific achievement and adventure. 


Bennett, Arnold. Arnold Bennett’s Letters to his 


nephew ; with a preface by Frank Swinnerton. Heinemann. 


These letters reveal A.B. playing the benevolent uncle to perfection and 
show him in his most amiable light. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. Elizabeth, Empress of 


Austria ; by Count Corti. Butterworth. 


In this biography of Elizabeth, wife of Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary, Count Corti, who has had access to the private cor- 
respondence of the Emperor and Empress and the diaries of her daughter, 


brings the story of this tragic and lovely woman from the realms of legend 
to the full light of history. 
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920 George V, King of England. George V, by Arthur 


Bryant. Peter Davies. 

In this sympathetic and brilliantly written sketch, the a of Pepys 
and Charles II, has done full justice to the career ‘of the late King, both as 
a man and a monarch. A masterpiece in miniature. 


920 Hitler, Adolf. Hitler : a biography, by Konrad Heiden. 


Constable. 

An impressionist portrait of the German dictator and his breathless rise 
from obscure beginnings to supreme power. The author is not a lover of 
Hitler and some of the material he has used may be suspect, but he has a 
shrewd insight into the psychology of his subject and a first hand know- 
ledge of contemporary German history. 


920 Holmes, Siz Charles. Self and partners (mostly self) : 


being the reminiscences of C. J. Holmes. Constable. 

Memories of his own youth and early struggles, vivid anecdotes of such 
famous figures as Roger Fry, Oscar Wilde, Conder, Ricketts and Shannon, 
told in his own mischievous style, make this book different from the average 
run. Buta man who started as a publisher, became an artist and has been 
editor of The Burlington Magazine and a Director of the National Gallery 
and is an ardent fisherman could not fail to write an interesting book. 


920 Knight, Dame Laura, R. A. Oil paint and grease paint. 


Ivor Nicholson. 

A lavishly illustrated autobiograhy of the most famous woman artist of our 
time. Dame Laura Knight has not the literary gifts that distinguish so 
many painters, but the reproductions of her pictures make the book worth 


having. 
920 Leachman, Gerald E. A Paladin of Arabia : the bio- 
graphy of Lt.-Col. G. E. Leachman, by Major N. N. E.Bray. 


Heritage press. 

‘Colonel Leachman was well-known for his explorations in the Arabian 
desert and for his work among the tribes on the western frontier of Iraq 
both during and after the war. In his qualities of courage and endurance 
few can have surpassed Leachman, and his reputation among the Bedouin 
tribes was second only to that of Lawrence. 


920 Richards, Frank. Old Soldier Sahib, by Pte. Frank 
Richards. Faber. 


Educated at a Board School from which he played truant as often as he at- 
tended, Mr.Richards has a racy and pungent style, and his reminiscences of 
army life in India and Burma recall the types and scenes of Kipling’s 
early work. 


920 Smuts, Gen. Rt. Hon. Jan Christiaan. General Smuts, 
by Sarah Gertrude Millin. Faber. Vol. 1. 


Though Mrs.Millin managed to compress the life of Rhodes into one vol- 
ume, two of equal size barely suffice for the biography of the greatest living 
South African. Mrs. Millin’s book suffers from her staccato style and tele- 
graphic sentences and her habit of skipping from the past to the present 
and from the present to the future, but she has written an extremely inter- 
esting book that does justice to General Smuts’s many-sided career, as 
soldier, statesman, and philosopher. The present volume ends with 
Smuts’s conquest of East Africa in 1916. The second volume will be pub- 
lished in the autumn, 
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White, Samuel. 


Siamese White, by Maurice Collis. 
Faber. 


Samuel White of Bath, who during the reign of James II was appointed by 
the King of Siam as a mandarin of that country, but who used his power 
to amass a fortune by filibustering, is the subject of Mr. Collis’s amusing 
book. In the setting of a cruel oriental court, of lovely islands, deep forests, 
there develops a bloody drama of torture, piracy and war, in which the 
leading figure, Samuel White, displays his amazing talents as one of the 
greatest scoundrels in British history. 


940.4 Oliver, F.S. The Anvil of war : letters between F. S. 


Oliver and his brother, 1914-1918 ; edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
Macmillan. 


Oliver’s fame, though he wrote little, continues to grow. These letters to 
his brother reveal his fine judgment of men and affairs, and his great quali- 


ties both as a man and as a writer. One of the best books on the war that 
has appeared in recent years. 


940.4259 North, John. Gallipoli : the fading vision. Faber. 


Though it is bound to provoke controversy Mr. North’s book on the 
tragic adventure of Gallipoli, and his scrupulous but ruthless analysis of the 
causes of the failure of the expedition, is a remarkable achievement, both 
for the power of its writing and the honesty of its purpose. 


942.08 Ensor, R. C. K. England, 1870—1914. O. U. P. 15. 0 


This forms the 14th volume of the Oxford History of England under the 
editorship of Professor G.N. Clark. Each volume will be an independent 


book but the whole series will form a continuous history of England from 
the Roman period to the present day. 


944.041 Morton, J.B. The Bastille falls. Longmans. 12. 6 


Dramatic studies of the five years, 1789-1794, which are one of the most 
interesting and important periods in European history. Mostof the princip- 
al actors in the French Revolution move across the scene. 


945.09 Lussu, Emilio. Enter Mussolini: observations and 


adventures of an Anti-Fascist ; transl. from the Italian by 
Marion Rawson. Methuen. 


Mussolini’s amazing rise to power and the more sinister aspects of Italian 
Fascism are here seen at close quarters. The writer, a former parliamentary 
deputy, gives a history of Fascism ashe knew it both in Rome and Sardinia, 
where it appeared in its most brutal form. A courageous opponent of Musso- 
lini he narrowly escaped death more than once at the hands of Fascist agents. 
The story of his experiences, ending with an escape from the penal islands 
of Lipari, are written with imperturbable good humour and high courage. 


967.62 Foran, Robert W. A Cuckooin Kenya. Hutchinson. 
Illus. 


18. 0 


The reminiscences of a pioneer police officer in British East Africa, dealing 
particularly with the early history of Kenya. 
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TOWNEND, W. 
WALLACE, Doreen 
WEST, Rebecca 


WHITCOMB, Catherine 


WODEHOUSE, P. G. 


CAPEK, Karel 
LAXNESS, Halldor 
SCHNEOUR, Salman 
TOLSTOI, Alexei 


The Top Landing 

So Long to Learn 
The Thinking Reed 
I'll Mourn You Later 
Young Men in Spats 


FOREIGN FICTION (In Translation) 


An Ordinary Life 
Salka Valka 
Noah Pandre 
The Death Box 
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0 FICTION 
GENERAL 
ARMSTRONG, Martin Venus over Lannery (Gollancz) 
BARNES, Margaret Ayer Edna his Wife (Cape) 
BELL, Neil Strange Melody (Collins) 
BUCK, Pearl The Exile (Methuen) 
DUGUID, Julian The Cloak of Monkey Fur (Cape) 
GREY, Zane The Trail Driver (Hodder & Stoughton) 
HACKETT, Francis The Green Lion (Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson) 
HICHENS, Robert The Sixth of October (Cassell) 
6 HOLTBY, Winifred South Riding (Collins) 
JACOB, Naomi Barren Metal (Hutchinson) 
JAMESON, Storm In the Second Year (Cassell) 
JOHNSON, Pamela H. Blessed above Women (Chapman ©& Hall) 
MITCHELL, Mary Maidens Beware (Heinemann) 
MORGAN, Charles Sparkenbroke (Macmillan) 
MURRAY, D.L. Regency (Hodder & Stoughton) 
MYERS, L. H. Strange Glory (Putnam) 
POCOCK, Guy Period Programme (Dent) 
STRIBLING, T. S. Sound Wagon (Gollancz) 
SULLIVAN, J. W. N. Holiday Task (Cape) 


(Chapman & Hall) 
(Collins) 
(Hutchinson) 
(Chatto & Windus) 
(Jenkins) 


WREN, P. C. Bubble Reputation (Murray) 
SHORT STORIES 
BERESFORD, J. D. Blackthorn Winter (Collins) 
MAUGHAM, W. Somerset Cosmopolitans (Heinemann) 
O’CONNOR, Frank Bones of Contention (Macmillan) 
WOLFE, Thomas From Death to Morning (Heinemann) 
DETECTIVE STORIES & THRILLERS 
ALLINGHAM, Margery Flowers for the Judge (Heinemann) 
BELLOC-LOWNDES,Mrs. Who Rides on a Tiger (Heinemann) 
BLAKE, Nicholas Thou Shell of Death (Collins) 
CARR, John Dickson Arabian Nights Murder (H. Hamilton) 
COBB, G. Belton No Alibi (Longmans) 
CROFTS, Freeman Wills Loss of the ‘Jane Vosper’ (Collins) 
NEWMAN, Bernard German Spy (Gollancz) 
“TAFFRAIL” Mystery at Milford Haven (Hodder & Stoughton) 
THORNDYKE, Russell Further Adventures of Dr. Syn (Rich & Cowan) 
Various Writers Murder by the Dozen (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 
WHITE, Ethel Lina The Wheel Spins (Collins) 


(Allen & Unwin) 
(Allen & Unwin) 
(Lovat Dickson) 
(Methuen) 
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STICAL FORM * 


Name of Library 


Date of Establishment . 
BORROWERS 
Town Adult Free 
Subscribers 
Juvenile Free 
(16 years and under) Subscribers . 
Country Adult Free 
Subscribers. . 
Juvenile Free 
Subscribers. . 
Total Borrowers .. 
NUMBER OF BRANCH LIBRARIES . 
NUMBER OF DELIVERY STATIONS, AND D JOR 
AGENCIES 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS SUPPLIED . 
BOOK STOCK 
Reference (i. e. Not for Home- Reading) . 
Lending: Adult 
Juvenile 
Total 
REFERENCE DEPT. BOOKS CONSULTED 
(Estimated at 2 books per visitor to Reference Department) 
LENDING DEPT. ISSUES (Totals for year) 
Juvenile 


STAFF 
Professional and clerical 
Caretakers, Attendants, Cleaners 
European 
Non-European 


EXPENDITURE (Annual) 
Books, Binding, Periodicals 
Salaries (Library Service) 
Wages (Janitors, Cleaners, etc.) 
Rent 
LoanCharges (including I Interest andRedemption) 


Total 


REVENUE diem (Totals excluding Balance) 
Union GovernmentGrant 
Provincial Govt. Grant . 
Municipal Council Grant 
Divisional Council Grant 
Other Grants . ‘ 
Subscriptions from members 
All other Revenue .. 
Total 


Particulars of Library Services to Nea-Buropesns. 


BORROWERS Adult: Free 
Subscribers 
Juvenile Free 
Subscribers 
Total Borrowers my 
NUMBER OF BRANCH LIBRARIES. . 
NUMBER OF DELIVERY STATIONS, 
AND /OR AGENCIES . 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS SUPPLIED 
NUMBER OF BOOKS IN STOCK 
NUMBER OF BOOKS ISSUED DURING YEAR 


(*) Statistical form recommended by the Statistical Committee of the Transvaal Branch of the S. A. L. A. printed in S. A. L.v.3: 14, 
July, 1935. The provisional form has been revised by the Statistical Committee acting upon recommendations from the Director of 


Census and from the Council of the S. A. L. A. 
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SELECT LIST OF PERIODICALS 
FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 
compiled by 


The Hon. Assistant Editor 


The following list of periodicals recommended for small libraries is 
given as a guide for those librarians who find difficulty in choosing period- 
icals which will appeal to their readers, and for those who wish to extend 
or vary the scope of their reading-room literature. 

The selection is based chiefly on replies to a questionnaire on period- 
icals which have actually proved popular, which was sent to the public lib- 
raries in the Union (except those in the large towns). 130 circulars were 
sent out, and we take this opportunity of thanking the 52 librarians and 
secretaries, who filled in and returned their lists, for their helpful co-ope- 
ration in this effort to compile a list which should be truly representative 
of South African taste. 

The number of libraries — out of the 52 which sent in replies — sub- 
scribing to each title is given in brackets. ‘Titles with no such number are 
ones not mentioned on any of the lists but added at the discretion of the 


compiler. 
Items marked * are specially recommended in Walter’s Periodicals 


for the small library. (3) 
Items marked ¢ are recommended only for libraries with at least a 


small proportion of readers desiring periodicals of a more serious nature. 


GENERAL per annum 
* American Magazine. New York. Monthly. $2.50 


‘‘Emphasizes biography and sketches of men and women who are successful 
inmany ways... Many general articles on matters which concern the average 
man and woman, and serial and short stories.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine. Edinburgh. Monthly. (10) 30. 0 
Politics, travel, adventure, fiction, literature. 
Cape Times. Weekly edition. Cape Town. 11. 0 


Includes pictorial supplement containing very fine pictures of local and 
overseas scenery and events. (Cf: S. A. L. 2: 106, Jan. 1935). Well worth 


filing permanently in the picture collection. 


(7) 1932. $1" F.K. Periodicals for the small library ; 6. ed. Chicago: A. L. A., 
1932. $1. 
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Chambers’ Journal. London. Monthly. 
Fiction, articles on literature, popular science, history, etc. 
Christian Science Monitor. Boston. Daily. 
One of the best newspapers for world news. 
t+ Critic. Cape Town. Quarterly. (3) 


Edited by Professor Reyburn of the University of Cape Town. Contains 
articles on philosophy, history, sociology, literature, etc. 


Daily Sketch. London. Weekly edition. (12) 
One of the most popular illustrated papers. 
* Harper’s Magazine. New York. Monthly. (6) 


Current events, literature, politics, sociology, fiction. Also useful for per- 
manent reference. 


* Illustrated London News. London. Weekly. 
Too well-known to need recommendation. 


* Ladies’ Home Journal. Philadelphia. Monthly. $1 


The most widely-circulated woman’s magazine. Deservedly popular for its 
fine illustrations. 


Listener. London. Weekly. 


(30) 


(3) 
A commendable survey of current events. 
Nash’s Magazine. London. Monthly. (13) 
One of the best story magazines. 


+ New Statesman and Nation. London. Weekly. 
Politics, current events, literature. Alternative to The Spectator. 


+*Nineteenth Century and After. London. Monthly. (7) 


Literature, art, history, politics, current events. 


Outspan. Bloemfontein. Weekly. 


21 
This popular South African weekly needs no recommendation. 
Punch. London. Weekly. (34) 
Too well-known to need recommendation. 
Sketch. London. Weekly. (20) 


Similar to the Illustrated London News. 
South Africa. London. Weekly. 
A weekly review of affairs pertaining to S. A. 


South African Libraries. Johannesburg. Quarterly. 
South African Ladies’ Pictorial. C. N. A. Monthly. 


The local counterpart of The Ladies’ home journal. 


t+ Spectator. London. Weekly. 


(10) 

Alternative to The New statesman. 
Sphere. London. Weekly. (26) 
Illustrated, similar to the Illustrated London news. 


Strand Magazine. London. Monthly. 


Story magazine. 


(26) 


(18) 14. 6 


per copy 


5. 0 


52. 0 


$4 


64. 0 


2 years $1.50 


30. 0 


60.10 


15. 0 


17. 4 
§ 36. 0 
: 63. 6 
6. 6 
| 
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Tatler. London. Weekly. (17) 63. 0 
Similar to The Sphere and The Sketch. 
Times. Weekly edition. London. 22. 0 
Windsor Magazine. London. Monthly. (13) 15. 0 
* World Review of Reviews. London. Monthly. (13) 14. 0 


Articles on current events, reviews of books and periodicals, reprints of 
cartoons, etc. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Catholic Times of South Africa. Johannesburg. Monthly. 
Christian Herald. London. Weekly. (4) per copy 2d. 
Great Thoughts. London: Religious Tract Society. Monthly (3) 14. 0 
+ Hibbert Journal. London. Quarterly. 10. 0 
Review of current thought in religion, philosophy and theology. 
Kerkbode. Kaapstad. Weekliks. (1) 
South African Jewish Chronicle. Cape Town. Weekly. 13. 0 
Southern Cross : the Catholic newspaper of S. A. Cape 
Town. Weekly. 14. 0 
SOCIOLOGY (including Education) 
Careers Guide. Johannesburg. Monthly. 2. 6 
* Education. Boston. Monthly. $4 


General education articles, administration, methods. 
Educational News: Organ of the S.A. Teachers’ Association. 
Cape Town. Monthly. English and Afrikaans. 


* Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. Milwaukee. 
Monthly. $2.50 
* Parent’s Magazine. New York. Monthly. (1) 


Contributions by well-known educators and child welfare experts. Articles 
to use with children. 


Moscow News Weekly. London. 8. 0 
Popular news items and pictures of Russian events, which are being watched 
with interest throughout the world. 


Pictorial Education. London. Monthly. (4) 15.0 
Race Relations. Johannesburg: S. A. Institute of Race Relations. 

Quarterly. Membership upwards. (3) 5. 0 

+ Round Table. London. Quarterly. (2) 10.0 


The standard periodical on colonial affairs. 


Russia to-day. London. Monthly. per copy yA 


Short articles on events in Russia. 


¢ South African Journal ofEconomics. Johannesburg. Quarterly. 21. 0 
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+ Times Educational Supplement. London. Weekly. (2) 
Transvaal Educational News: Organ of the Transvaal Tea- 
chers’ Association. Johannesburg. Monthly. (1) 


U.S. S. R. in Construction. Moscow. Monthly. 


Fine pictures, with short comments, of life and work in Russia. 


SCIENCE 
Geographical Magazine. London. Monthly. 


A recent British counterpart of the old-established American National geo- 
graphic magazine. 


* National Geographic Magazine. Washington. Monthly. (27) 


A very popular, beautifully illustrated travel magazine ; an asset to any pic- 
ture collection. 


Nature. London. Weekly. 
* Nature Magazine. Washington. Monthly. 


Popular, non-technical articles on plant and animal life. 


* Popular Science Monthly. New York. 


“Popularly written articles on many fields of general and applied science, in- 
cluding the automotive, radio and homecraft fields. . . New inventions, new 
processes and materials are especially noted.” 


* Scientific American. New York. Monthly. (17) 


General articles on scientific theories and practical applications of science to 
life and industry. Notes on household devices, industry, radio. 


South African Railways and Harbours Magazine. 
Johannesburg. Monthly. 


Contains popular South African travel articles and pictures. 


USEFUL ARTS and TECHNOLOGY 
Aviation. New York. Weekly. 
Boerdery in Suid-Afrika. Pretoria. Maandeliks. 


Afrikaanse uitgawe van Farming in South Africa. Die offisiéle blad van die 
Departement van Landbou. 


Experimental Wireless. London. Monthly. 
Radio research and progress. 

Farmers’ Weekly. Bloemfontein. Weekly. (12) 
The standard S.A. farming journal. 

Farming in South Africa. Pretoria. Monthly. 
The official organ of the Department of Agriculture and Forestry. 


Flight. London. Weekly. 


Semi-technical articles on aviation. Illustrated. 


17. 4 


12. 0 


12. 0 
15. 0 
5. 0 
35. 0 


Good Housekeeping. New York. Monthly. Two years $3.50 (13) $2.50 


Housekeeping in general. Emphasis on care of children. Short stories, serials, 
stories and verses for children. 


Homes and Gardens. London. Monthly. (7) 


15. 0 


16. 5 
$3.50 
$3 
$2. 5 
s+ () 
5. 0 
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* Hygeia. Chicago. Monthly. 
Sponsored by the American medical association. The best of its kind for 
popular use. 


Landbou Weekblad. Bloemfontein. 


Motor. London. Weekly. (4) . 


* Popular Mechanics. Chicago. Monthly. (12) 


‘Descriptive articles and short notes on all kinds of mechanical devices and 
processes, especially recent inventions and discoveries, written in popular 
style and profusely illustrated.” 


Radio News. New York. Monthly. 


Short popularly written articles for radio owners and others. Profusely 
illustrated. 


Wireless World. London. Weekly. 


Official journal of the Radio society of Great Britain. 


FINE ARTS and RECREATION 
Amateur Photographer. London. Weekly. 
Burlington Magazine. London. Monthly. 

A magazine for collectors. 


Connoisseur. London. Monthly. 
A magazine for collectors. 


+ Etude Music Magazine. Philadelphia. Monthly. 


Articles for music teachers and students. Musical history and criticism. Ori- 
ginal musical selections usually suitablefor beginners. Piano, violin and 
voice. 


Gramophone. London. Monthly. 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic news. London. 
Weekly. (11) 

Physical Culture. New York. Monthly. (2) 
* Photoplay Magazine. Chicago. Monthly. 


Reviews and digests of films, sketches of screen stars, and scenes from 
current plays. 


Studio. London. Monthly. (11) 


The most popular magazine on contemporary art. Finely illustrated. 


LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
American Mercury. New York. Monthly. 


Book reviews, historical contributions, articles on politics, scientific advances, 
sociology and literature. 


Book Review Digest. New York. Monthly. about 
References to and summaries of reviews of important books in selected 
periodicals. 

John O’ London’s Weekly. London. (19) 


_ London Mercury. London. Monthly. 


Similar to the American mercury. 


$3 


$5. 


$12. 


5 
$2.50 
$2.50 
0 
21. 8 
0 
i3. 0 
5 32. 0 
$3 
14. 0 
61. 0 
$1.50 
$2.50 
30.0 
15. 0 
15. 0 
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Times Literary Supplement. London. Weekly. 


The indispensible review of current literature. 
CHILDREN’S PERIODICALS 


* American Boy. Detroit. Monthly. 
Stories, outdoor life, and homecrafts. 

* American Girl. New York. Monthly. (2 years $2.) (1) $1.50 
Stories, articles on hygiene, dress, household economics, outdoor life. 


* Boy’s own Paper. London. Monthly. (6) 15.0 


Similar to The American boy. 
Child Life. Chicago. Monthly. $ 2.50 
Children’s Newspaper. London. Weekly. (16) 11. 


The only paper giving the important and interesting events of the world in 
a suitable form for children. 


Girls’ Own Paper. London. Monthly. (1) 
Jongspan. Kaapstad. Weekliks. 
Meccano Magazine. London. Monthly. (3) 
Merry-go-Round. London. Monthly. 
Mine. London. Monthly. 

* St. Nicholas. Columbus, Ohio. Monthly. $3 2 years 


One of the best and most popular children’s magazines. Stories, science, 
nature, travel, things to make, riddles, jokes, etc. 


Young South Africa News. Durban. Monthly. 


AFRIKAANS EN NEDERLANDS 
Huisgenoot. Kaapstad. Weekliks. 


Wie ken nie Die Huisgenoot nie ? 
Moderne Vrou. Johannesburg : Posbus 449. Maandeliks. 


Geillustreerde maandblad vir vrouens. Artikels oor huishoudkunde, mode, 
letterkunde, kuns ; foto’s, gekleurde prente ; wedstryde. ’n Nuwe blad 
wat seker daadlik in die smaak sal val. Vgl. bl. 20. 


Kind. Zeist. Veertiendaags. 
Leven. Amsterdam. Weekliks. 
Ons Eie Boek : ’n Afrikaanse boeke gids. Kaapstad. Drie- 


maandeliks 


Bespreking van alle belangrike nuwe Afrikaanse boeke, en ’n keur uit die 
buitelandse letterkunde boeke oor Suid-Afrika. ’n Onmisbare hulp. 


Vgl. bl. 20 

Prins. Amsterdam. Weekliks. 

Tydskrif vir Wetenskap en Kuns. Bloemfontein. Drie- 
maandeliks. 
Die orgaan van die Suid-Afrikaanse Akademie. 

Voor ’t Jonge Volkje. Amsterdam. Maandeliks. 

Wereld Kroniek. Rotterdam. Weekliks. 


(concluded on page 46) 


17. 4 
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6. 6 
8. 0 
6. 0 
12. 0 
$4 
3. 0 
21. 0 
4. 0 
25. 6 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EXCURSION 


by 
W. R. Morrison, 
Acting Director, Africana Museum, fohannesburg 


The field of early South African bibliography presents many difficulties, 
due in part to lack of informative detail and in part to the total disappearance 
of the actual books or pamphlets. 


It is a field with much of interest for the gleaner and one which well . 
repays the research and labour involved. 


The first puzzle is whether a copy of Wredee’s Hottentot vocabulary 
still exists. What a find it would be for its fortunate discoverer — and yet 
there is a possibility. There is the record of the despatch of the manuscript 
and of its receipt, and a record that the work was duly printed, but after 
that silence. 


Then we come to almanacs. ‘There is a fragment of the issue for 1796, 
and references to issues in 1795 and 1797. Then there is a gap until 1802, 
the only known copy of the issue for that year being in the Kimberley 
Library. A copy of the 1803 issue is said to exist, but I have not seen it, 
whilst the Kimberley Library recently secured the only known example 
for 1804: There is no record of any existing issue for 1801 though it seems 
reasonable that one was issued in that year. In 1805/06 came the 
Lijst van alle collegien, and in 1807 the Court calendar, which, under various 
titles and with but one break in the sixties, has existed to this day. The 
total disappearance of all the earliest almanacs, with the exception of 1802, 
is unaccountable, but one day a copy or copies will come to light. A loft 
or outhouse will yield up its treasure to the ardent searcher and the puzzle 
will be solved. ‘That, by the way, is one of the charms of collecting Afri- 
cana. You never know when or in what unlikely place an unknown rarity 
may turn up. 

In the early ’40’s, when readers of fiction received their mental stimulus 
in homeopathic weekly or monthly doses or parts, a Cape Town publisher 
hit upon the — needless to say pirated — publication of Warren’s Ten thou- 
sand a year in monthly parts as a sound commercial speculation. Complete 
in original parts no copy is known to exist to-day, but two or three copies, 
one with an original wrapper, have survived in publisher’s cloth. The printer 
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was soon at issue with the editor-publisher, for the book abounded in coarse 
words and phrases which offended the high moral sense of the printer, who 
refused point-blank to print the obnoxious words. Hence the book appeared 
with blank spaces dotted throughout its pages. When the work was com- 
pleted the editor got his own back, for he had all the missing words and 
phrases set up by another printer and issued them in pamphlet form to 
the subscribers of the book. To be complete, therefore, this Africana rarity 
should have the supplementary pamphlet. 


You rarely see such works as the folio Harris and Angas, or Smith’s 
Zoology of South Africa in their issued parts with original wrappers. Yet 
these eminently collectable books, to be in the original state, should be in 
parts. Fortunately for the collector of Africana they are almost unknown 
in this condition. 


The temptation is to ramble on with these bibliographical jottings, 
whereas my real object is to supplement Mr. A. C. G. Lloyd’s admirable 
and informative paper on The birth of printing in South Africa, which appeared 
in the first issue of this Journal,* with a few further notes on the same 
subject. 


Platberg. Established in the ’twenties. Its site was originally where 
Warrenton now stands and subsequently between Thaba ’Nchu 
and the Caledon River. 


Fort Peddie (Ennqushwa). Originally known as D’Urban, was estab- 
lished after 1835. It was visited by Thornley Smith in 1840, who 
refers to the Printing Press. 

1840. Inncwadi Yenebedescho. 
1840. Incwadi Yezibindize Abalwe Izikolo Zaba, with printings 
in 1841, 1842, 1843, etc. 

Umlazi (Natal). There is a record in the Archives of the American 
Zulu Mission, Boston, U. S. A., of printing in 1838. A handpress 
was moved from place to place on a wagon and various native 
tracts, etc., were printed. 


Newtondale (Entati). 1846. Incwadi Yesifundo bhalelwe Iziko Ozaba. 


Kingwilliamstown (Eqonci). ‘The press is recorded as having been 
established here in 1849, but no publication of that date appears 
to exist. 


Port Elizabeth. 1847. Deed at settlement of the Port Elizabeth Bank. 
Pike & Philip. 


(*) S.A.L. v. 1. no. 1, July, 1933. 
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Mount Coke (Emkangiso). Press removed to Grahamstown in 1876. 
Vide Proceedings of the Second General Meeting of Chairman and 
Representatives, 1876. 1858. Compendium of Kaffir laws and 
customs by Maclean. 

Bishopstowe (Ekukanyeni). Colenso’s press. 1878, et seq. The Zulu 
digest. 

Keiskamma Hoek. 1865. Kaffir letter-writer, with English translation 
by the Rev. W. Greenstock. 

Genadendal. 1861. Ukubandzelwe nofuka nokwuka. Kwe-NKosin 
omsindisi wetu uYesu Kristu. 

Gwatyu (St. Peter’s Mission). 1873. Incwadi Yokuqala Yokufunda 
Ngokwesixosa. 

Alice. 1877. Stories of the Amaxosa by G. M. Theal. 


Mr. Lloyd himself submits the following : — 


Four Dyak books printed and published in Cape Town, in 1846. 


Surat brasi Djandji Taheta Tuhan dan Djuru-Salamat ikei Jesus Kristus. 
Ilambagan hong lewu. Kapstad...awi Pike dan Philip, 1846. 
pp- 1, 469. (New Testament printed by Pike and Philip). 

Surat hapan adjar membasa. Kapstad, 1846. pp. 24. (Spelling book, 
multiplication tables, etc. by August Hardeland and printed by 


Saul Solomon and Co.). 

Surat tjerita bara Karadjaan Hatalla, tuntang augh hapan Sombajang, 
Laku-Doa, Njanjian. Ilambagan hong lewu Kapstad. . .awi S. So- 
lomon dan Kolae, 1846. pp. ix, 211, 11. (Bible history, Catechism, 
Prayers and Hymns, with music printed by S. Solomon & Co. 
Probably one of the earliest examples of South African music 
printing). 

Surat Akan olo Ngadjuhong Pulau Borneo. Ilambagan. ..Kapstad. . .awi 
S. Solomon dan Kolae, 1846. pp. ii,131. (August Hardeland, the 
translator and author, lived at No. 21 Plein Street, Cape Town). 


NOW READY. South African Libraries. Reprint No. 5: Andrew 
Carnegie and the Free Library, by Chas. Christie. 7d. post free. Ob- 
tainable from the Hon. Secretary, South African Library Association, 
P. O. Box Box 397, Pretoria. An eloquent plea for the principle of free 
libraries. Librarians would do well to obtain a few copies for distribu- 
tion among their committee members, and others interested in the 
library. 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Afrikaanse Boekweek, Bloemfontein. Die idee van ’n ‘‘boekweek’’, wat in in die buiteland 
taamlik bekend is, is hier te lande in die afgelope jaar met vuur aanvaar — eersin Johan- 
nesburg, toe in Kaapstad (vgl. S. A. B. 3 : 27, Julie, 1935, en 3: 15, April, 1936), en 
nou in Bloemfontein. Hier is dit georganiseer deur die boekkomitee wat ’n tyd gelede 
gestig is op inisiatief van die Oranje- Vrouevereniging en wat feitlik al die Afrikaanse lig- 
game insluit. In hoofsaak is die jongste tentoonstelling volgens dieselfde plan ingerig 
as sy voorgangers. Ons volstaan hier dus met ’n paar van die mees opmerkenswaardige 
uitstallings te noem. Die vernaamste hieronder was die Dreyer-versameling van Afri- 
kana, wat onlangs deur die Universiteitskollege van die O. V. S. aangekoop is. ’n Uit- 
breiding van die begrip ‘Afrikaanse Boekweek”’ is aangebring deur die byvoeg van ’n 
keur uit die Nederlandse boekkuns, as agtergrond vir die Afrikaanse. ’n Verder 
afwyking van vorige boekweke was die tentoonstelling van oorspronklike voorbeelde, 
sowel as afdrukke van die werk van Nederlandse en Afrikaanse skilders, om belang- 
stelling vir die Afrikaanse kuns aan te wakker. Soos op die Kaapstadse tentoonstelling 
is hier ook Afrikaanse grammofoonplate afgespeel, en tewens was daar ’n klavier 
beskikbaar om Afrikaanse komposisies te speel. 

Dit was ’n gelukkige inval om die datum van die boekweek te laat saamval met die 
van die landboutentoonstelling, wanneer ’n groot menigte besoekers in die stad was. 
Dit het dan ook buitegewone belangstelling geniet. In Die Huisgenoot van 1 Mei, bl. 27, 
verskyn ’n lewendige verslag deur Dr. Elizabeth Conradie, waarin sy veral wys op die 
betekenis van die geleentheid. 

Nou net kry ons berig dat Kimberley hom onlangs ook by die boekweekvierders 
gevoeg het, en dat Pretoria in Junie aan die beurt kom. 


Books for the Blind. The “‘talking books’’, about which we have read so much recently in 
overseas papers, have come to South Africa. Negotiations are going on between the Na- 
tional Council for the Blind and St. Dunstan’s, with a view to co-operation in the issue 
of the machines and in the formation of a library for the distribution of records. The 
machines differ from the gramophone in that they revolve at a special low speed of 24 
revolutions per minute. One side of a record holds about 4,000 words. This means 25 
minutes’ reading. Between 10 and 12 records makeacomplete biography or novel. The 
cost of the machines is just under £6. Records cost about 36 /- for each book. 

Aspecial committee has been set up in London for the purchase and distribution of 
machines, and another committee will choose the books, trying to keep a balance be- 
tween novels, biographies, history, classics, etc., so that all tastes can be met. Over 100 
books are already in circulation in London and about 30 books are being added each 
month. Arrangements have been made in England for books to be sent out to blind peo- 
ple free of charge, and postfree one way, and a special concession has been made for 
“ft eg these packages. It is hoped that similar concessions will be obtained in the 

nion. 

Demonstrations of the machines have recently been given in the Union by 
Mrs. Chadwick Bates, organising secretary for St. Dunstan’s in this country. 


School Libraries. Johannesburg. Athlone HighSchool. Amember of the Governing Body 
has made a generous gift towards the completion of a new library building. The school 
had already raised a considerable sum towards it, when the donor offered to defray the 
whole remaining cost—by far the larger amount. The planning and supervision of the 
new library is the generous gift of the wellknown firm of architects, Messrs. Cowin and 

.. Ellis. Messrs. Hillman Bros., Ltd. gave a cheque, and another donor presented a hand- 
some electric heater for use in the new library. 


Potchefstroom. Girls’ High School. Early in May the School organized a big féte in aid of 
the fund to improve its library. 


BOEKE GEVRA. Aandag word gevestig op die aanvraag vir Afrikaanse 
boeke onder die advertensies in hierdie uitgawe. 
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THE PRE-VICTORIAN PRODUCTS 
OF THE CAPE PRESS 


en 

1796—1837. 

ig - 

Being a chronological bibliography, with annotations, of all civil products 
“I of the Cape Press. 

er Compiled by 

e, 

P. W. LAIDLER 


Tentative edition, mimeographed. South African Library Association. 
Bibliography No. 1. Johannesburg, 1935. Price 3 /6, post free. 


A compilation of prime interest and importance to all librarians and 
collectors of early Africana. In its present form the list extends to 105 fools- 
cap pages giving full bibliographical details of over 800 items. The entries 
are arranged in chronological order of publication, and indicate the collec- 
tions in which the items mentioned are, or were, to be found. According to 
the foreword by Mr. Percy Freer, the list, which is admittedly incomplete, 
has been issued tentatively with the object of affording colleagues and collec- 
tors an opportunity to note and report omissions and mistakes, and so help 
to pave the way for the publication of a more complete census. In his intro- 
duction, Dr. Laidler mentions that in his long quest for information he had 
visited all the most important collections of Africana with the exception of 
that of the Royal Colonial Institute, now the Royal Empire Society. That need 
not now trouble him, as he may be able to glean some useful information 
from Mr. Lewin’s recent Subject Catalogue of the R.E.S. Library vol. 1: 
Africa. It is exceedingly doubtful whether anything like finality will ever be 
reached in a bibliography of the earlier productions of the Cape Press, and 
the same doubt applies to the other provinces, more especially Natal. So 
much has already passed out of human ken through the dread agencies of 
fire, mould, rodents, insects and sheer neglect. It must also be remembered 
that the literates among the early population were few in number, and that 
as a consequence an extremely small number of copies of each book or pam- 
phlet satisfied all demands. The printers and publishers of the time did not 
produce enough to maintain the equivalent of a Stationers’ Hall and, alas, 
the records in the Archives Department are practically silent regarding the 
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output of the earlier decades. At this late day the discovery of some long for- 
gotten pamphlet of Cape origin is an unusual occu.ence, giving cause for 
much rejoicing on the part of the discoverer and his colleagues. Looking, 
for example, at the series of modest little Almanacs issued between 1795 and 
1803, one is inclined to speculate on the gaps that remain to be filled, and on 
the possibility and whereabouts of surviving copies. With Pliny, one can 
only murmer “Ex Africa semper aliquid novi’ ; one can only wait and see, 
or, rather, watch and pray ! It is hoped that Dr. Laidler will be given every 
assistance by those interested in this, the first comprehensive survey of 
South African incunabula, a subject which is generally acknowledged to be 
one of the most intriguing and difficult in the whole bibliographical field. 
To Dr. Laidler, then, all honour and praise — and further good hunting ! 
J.R. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


(British) Library Association. December, 1935, Examinations. 
Miss Betty Levy, B. A., Children’s Librarian at the Bloemfontein Public Libary, passed 
the Intermediate Examination, and Miss M. Taylor, Assistant at the Johannesburg 
Public Library, the Elementary Examination. 


Copies of Examination Papers. Candidates for the S. A. L. A. examinations are reminded 
that copies of previous papers are obtainable from the Hon. Secretary, South African 
Library Association, P. O. Box 397, Pretoria, at a cost of 6d. each. 


APPOINTMENTS, ETC. 


MrnnaarR. — Miss B.M. Minnaar, B. A., of the Bloemfontein Public Library, to be Assist- 
ant at the University of the Witwatersrand Library. 


Murray .— Mr. I. M. Murray, Under-Librarian at the South African Public Library, 
Cape Town, has been awarded a Carnegie Visitor’s Grant, and has gone overseas to 


study general library conditions, and in particular the preservation and publication of 
historical documents. 


Title-Page and Index. As for Volumes 1—2, the title-page and index for Volumes 3—4 
will be issued with the last number of v.4 ; no separate index will be issued for v, 3. 
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THIS GRADUATE PROBLEM * 


by 
Mary WALTON, B. A., 
Assistant, Sheffield Reference Library 


The protagonists in the recent debates on the desirability of admitting 
graduates into the library service have, so far as I am aware, been for the most 
part people with degrees who have never worked in a public library, or people 
without degrees who have. Certainly a graduate novice is in this case the 
very last person whose opinion should be regarded as having any weight in 
the final decision ; but one who has worked for five years in a public library 
may legitimately offer the results of personal experience. They may afford 
better weapons for either side than the words “culture”, “‘background’’, 
“inefficiency” and “conceit” with which the fight has so often been conducted. 


My own degree was obtained after the normal three years’ residence at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, and consisted of a second class in the English 
Tripos. Having in this way, es Mr. Munford correctly points out in a recent 
number of The Library World, ‘““‘begun my education. . . in harmonious sur- 
roundings,”’ I was faced like most other people with the necessity of earning 
a regular income. I was, in fact, in precisely the position in which some of 
my friends had been six years before. The fact that the young worker of 
sixteen and the newly-come-down graduate do stand on the same level for 
all practical purposes is not often given its due prominence. The graduate 
himself senses it, but his adult brain resents and refuses to see it ; prospective 
employers and many academic officials do not seem to understand the ig- 
norance of practical details which the graduate shares with the schoolboy 
and which they expect and condone in raw sixteen. Such ignorance is the 
direct result of the “harmonious surroundings’ of college, in which the nearest 
approach to the necessities of everyday life consists in getting off a batch of 
laundry every Wednesday and seeing that you get it all back. Similarly, the 
“conceit” so often attributed to the graduate is merely a common mental 
attitude of twenty-two or-three without the balance given by several years of 


(*) Reprinted, for its interesting views on the vexed question of the value of degrees to 
librarians, which has already cropped up in connexion with professional education 
in South Africa, from The Library association record, 4. ser. v. 1:166—69, June. 
1934. Acknowledgments are due to the Editor for permission to reprint. 
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economic discipline and semi-responsibility. ‘The young graduate, in fact, 
lacks background in a serious sense. 


Setting aside young people who go in for professions with such an obvious 
“‘call’’ as the Church, Medicine, or the Law, many graduates on coming down 
from college are faced with the alternatives, ‘‘teaching or — ?” Many de- 
cide to teach. I do not know in what proportion the others spread themselves 
among professions ; but many young women do as I did, and decide to make 
the keyboard the bottom rung of the ladder to something ‘‘worth while.” 
That pestilential phrase is as common in colleges as in libraries; but itis ap- 
plied there to jobs ; and most young university people combine a pathetic 
belief that they are more interested in the intrinsic worth of a job than in the 
size of its salary with a long-fostered inability to live on a small one. 


I learnt shorthand and typing, and after two or three years of the vicis- 
situdes most of my kind encountered, obtained a secretarial post in the 
Sheffield Public Libraries, on the same grade as my predecessor. When I 
started work I genuinely believed that I was re-entering the temple of learn- 
ing. This belief, like many others of the better sort, after having been ap- 
parently knocked by repeated blows into the oblivion of utter disillusion, 
staged a surprising come-back and established itself on a surer basis of 
knowledge. But at the outset I had been struck with the possibilities of the 
public library service as “‘work worth doing,” and wished to enter the profes- 
sional grades. With the permission of my Chief, who promised to help me 
to get a job if I worked for it, I began to study for the professional exam- 
inations. 


The experience of graduates in sitting for these examinations has often 
been talked about by those who have not done it. I do not know what others 
have done. I merely record that I, with a strong constitution and proved 
examination “‘flair’’, needed five sittings to get the six certificates — or five, 
for Literature hardly counts in this case — and could not have done it in less. 
I think that, the paper on my own subject apart, the only two I seemed to 
pass with more ease than the library-trained assistant were Bibliography and 
Classification, which are, or can be made, purely academic subjects. The 
other three demanded from me, not exactly harder “swotting”’, but greater 
mental effort. I failed the first time I sat for Cataloguing and Organisation; 
but I plead in my own defence that I took them together in too much of a 
hurry. The general belief that examinations can be passed without adequate 
preparation is a fallacy. On the whole, in this matter of examinations, neither 
the graduate nor the secondary-school assistant has much advantage over 
the other ; while the first has a greater facility in tackling a new subject and 
in setting out his knowledge, he has, also, if he does all his study out of work- 
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ing hours, the far from easy task of breaking himself in to the wear and tear 
of everyday work and the painful lack of vacations. Studying at college, even 
if you work hard there, is a much easier business than getting down to it 
after a hard day’s work in a busy libary. 


After three years in the office, and having obtained my six certificates, 
I was transferred to the Reference Library and ina very short time given the 
specialized work of dealing with several large manuscript collections, which 
has determined the trend of my library interest ever since. My experience 
of general reference work is therefore still small ; but I am inclined to think 
that I was of more use behind the scenes than on public service. Classifi- 
cation came fairly easy to me, because I was acquainted with the catch-words 
of scholarship in many subjects, and I wrote for the bulletin and the press. 
But in first encounters with the public I was nobetter that the rawest assistant. 
I was ignorant of general reference books, and any competent lending lib- 
rarian could beat me in knowledge of books about anything save my own 
subject — a wider one than that of many graduates, since the English Tripos 
contains odds and ends of anthropology, history and classics, which have 
stood me in very good stead. The fact that to a librarian knowledge about 
books is more important than knowledge of a subject should be evident, but 
it is often overlooked by people discussing this question. The graduate has 
probably a better grasp of subjects outside his special study than any but 
an exceptional library-trained youth of his age; but there is absolutely no 
reason why he should know as much about the books about them. Only lib- 
rary experience gives that. Not for several years should a graduate be trusted 
with ultimate responsibility in book selection. Mr. Munford says, “‘where 
knowledge is not, prejudice creeps in’”’ ; but it is more likely in some ways 
to do so where knowledge is present. The graduate is a person whose natural 
bias towards one subject has been carefully developed. ‘The librarian with a 
hobby such as social science or painting is always regarded as likely to be 
one-sided in his views on stock ; and the graduate is in even worse case. 


I was interested to read in the Wilson Bulletin that Mr. F. M. Gardner 
does not consider English a suitable subject for the would-be librarian to 
have studied, and am inclined to agree with him, if only for the reason that 
to the general reader the stigma of being highbrow and remote from practical 
experience clings more obstinately to literature than to any subject except 
classics. The suggestion made me wonder what subject I should recommend 
to a student who wished afterwards to be a librarian, and I decided that it 
should not be science. It is very difficult for a student of pure science to 
acquire general knowledge, and people with a scientific bent are often some- 
what narrow in their sympathies. History, the social sciences, and what are 
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called (in Cambridge at least) the moral sciences, are probably the best, 
because they are all concerned with human problems and values. Literature, 
from the angle of the librarian’s needs, can be acquired in the course of 
recreation. ‘‘Work!”’ said my companions to me at college. ‘Why, you sit in 
an armchair and read poetry.’ Not quite the whole truth, of course ; but 
familiarity with literature need not be a school task only. 


A great deal, however, depends on the individual. Some students have 
only one outstanding interest; others choose their subjects from several 
which they might have pursued with equal success. Moreover, the Tripos 
and Greats are more specialized than the degrees given at many provincial 
universities, and for this reason alone I should protest strongly against any 
assumption that Oxford and Cambridge graduates are better qualified for 
this profession than those from the newer foundations. Indeed, one of the 
difficulties about training for librarianship is that an attempt is made to fit 
existing systems of education to the needs of a profession for which peculiar 
knowledge and qualities are necessary. 


The good librarian — it is commonly accepted now — should possess a 
combination of ‘‘cultural”’ interests, general knowledge, administrative abi- 
lity and routine accuracy which is not often achieved, and which in fact the 
whole system of mental training does everything to prevent his having. It 
is easy to test this by considering the pictures called up by the phrases “‘a 
scholarly man” and “‘a capable man.”’ The present educational system turns 
out into the world at a malleable age numbers of young people most of whom 
are easily trained to routine efficiency. Certain others are retained until a 
much less malleable age and allowed to devote their time entirely to scholarly 
pursuits, acquiring at the same time social and intellecual reactions which, 
when they stray from academic paths, generally have to be rather painfully 
discarded. By the time a specimen of each class arrives at the age of twenty- 
five, it is likely that he will be markedly different in his outlook and abilities 
from the other. The library-trained assistant may have lacked either the 
leisure or the intellectual curiosity to add general education to his technical 
training. The graduate has acquired familiarity with the field of knowlege, 
but an ability to lock his door for hours on end does not equip him to with- 
stand the interruptions and frictions of the library day ; and accuracy in work 
as library practice continually demands it (accuracy in scholarship is a dif- 
ferent thing) is quite unknown in colleges. I can, of course, speak only of 
general tendencies ; accuracy and carelessness are primarily individual. 

It must be remembered that many people, including aspiring graduatesand 
their tutors, have no idea how complicated are the mechanics of library or- 
ganization, and how easy it is for the assistant to remain content with the 
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mechanical efficiency which, because it is so vitally necessary, looms large 
in his early training. The outstandingly successful librarians are those who, 
being equipped by nature or happy chance —accident plays its part in men- 
tal development—with “‘intellectual curiosity,” have so educated themselves 
by private reading and study that they have acquired not only knowledge, 
but mental self-reliance and power of analysis, reinforced by valuable contact 
with all kinds of people. No university course can give this kind of education , 


Against these qualities, the graduate can offer some of his own. Though 
intellectual curiosity is an entirely individual characteristic likely to be found 
anywhere, there is a reasonable chance that a graduate will have it, since 
without it he could hardly have stood his five or six years of intensive acqui- 
sition of knowledge. It may be true that the possesssion of a degree does not 
postulate intelligence; but it does postulate an ability to tackle a new 
subject methodically. Apart from the social and intellectual contacts of 
university life (which can be paralleled to a certain extent elsewhere) he has 
been accustomed to work steadily along certain lines of study. ‘The inform- 
ation he has acquired is often only of use for his private pleasure ; the real 
benefit of his work lies in an excellent training in methods of approach to 
knowledge. He has also been safely steered over the adolescent hiatus in 
which many promising secondary scholars lose their eagerness to learn, 
and it can generally be assumed that he will continue to be interested in 
learning. Compared with many library assistants, he has definite points 
of superiority. 

His problems are the opposite of those of the non-graduate. He has not 
only lost a great deal of valuable time from practical training, but is slow to 
realize its necessity. ‘That is why, if an opening is to be found for graduates 
in the public library service, it is a pity it should not be straight from college, 
without any intermediate library schooling, which merely prolongs the pe- 
riod of college conditions and their (from this point of view) disadvantages. 
Then we come straight up against economic factors. The ideal graduate 
should be quite ready to start at the bottom with £50 a year ; but parents 
will turn, and he has adult needs and tastes, and possibly responsibilities. 
If it were possible for a young man to work at the usual salary as a junior 
assistant for three or four years, and then be transferred to the proper grade 
for his age, I really think a good deal of the graduate problem would dis- 
appear. Even then there might, of course, be personal difficulties, but they 
are not inevitable. My own experience has been of the pleasantest. 

The root of the resentment which is felt very generally in the public 
library profession against the incoming graduates lies in the assumption 
that they are necessarily superior to the normal assistants and that the higher 
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grades should in time be reserved for them. This is manifestly wrong. 
Many boys and girls who are quite capable of taking degrees do not go to 
college, many for economic reasons, and some, simply because they do not 
wantto. Any attempt to deny to these young people the professional success 
for which they have every qualification would be both unfair to them and of 
grave disadvantage to the profession. It should be superfluous to urge that 
each individual, whatever his previous education, should be judged by his 
own merits and his achievements in the profession ; but in view of some of 
the claims that have been advanced on behalf of graduates it is by no means 
unnecessary. Non-graduate librarians are fully justified in fighting any sug- 
gestion that they are not fit for high positions. 

If things were done in the right order in our topsy-turvy civilization, 
girls and youths intending to become librarians would enter a public library 
at fifteen or sixteen and when they were, say, twenty, those who wished would 
go toa university for three years, and, having acquired a degree, would apply 
for senior or special posts. There is already, of course, the external degree ; 
but I do notblame anybody for shrinking from the task of obtaining one.Even 
library assistants have private lives and youthful years to enjoy; and the full- 
time university course effects a valuable economy of energy. There is, how- 
ever, surely no reason why the individual, with or without a degree, should 
not turn present conditions to good account ; provided that the profession 
which strives to represent tolerance and breadth of outlook gives encourage- 
ment to anyone who can offer the three essential qualifications, pure know- 
ledge, technical competence, and human sympathies. 


SELECT LIST OF PERIODICALS 


FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 
(continued from page 34) 
FRENCH and GERMAN 


These are included for those libraries which wish to cater for children 


and others who are studying foreign languages and wish to provide some 
simple, attractive reading matter for them. 


L’Illustration. Paris. Weekly. 


A well produced and well illustrated weekly akin to the Illustrated London 
News. The German equivalent is : — 


Illustrierte Zeitung. Leipzig. Weekly. per month RM.3.95 
Woche. Berlin. Weekly. per copy RPF. 30 


More local interest. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
FOR FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


OF THE 


CENTRAL LIBRARY 
OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY* 


The Department has a scheme, which has been in operation for the 
past 20 years, whereby the farming community of the Union are given the 
opportunity of increasing their knowledge of farming matters. ‘This scheme 
comprises the loan of books from the Central Library. The only requirement 
is a deposit of 10 /- (ten shillings), which forms the coverage on books bor- 
rowed, and is refunded on cessation of membership, and an annual sub- 


scription of 3 /- (three shillings). 


As this Library is the only agricultural library in the Union, as well as 
being, as far as is known, also the only agricultural institution lending books 
to farmers, the Department desires to extend its facilities even further, and 
to lend books not only to farmers, but also to their children, in order to 
make it possible for them to start early in life with the study of agriculture 
and related subjects. In short, the scheme is the following : — 


Farmers’ associations and country schools may now also join the Lib- 
rary, and thereby be allowed to circulate the borrowed books amongst their 
members, under the following conditions : — 


1. The association or school pays a deposit of £1 (one pound) as cover- 
age on the borrowed books. Should no book have been lost, or 
have been in any way damaged, destroyed or defaced, this sum 
will be refunded on cessation of membership. 


2. Nosubscription is required, and the service will be free in all respects. 


(*) Circular addressed to Provincial Administrations, Farmers’ Unions, and Farmers’ 
Associations by the Librarian. . 
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Books will be mailed post-free, and franked envelopes for the return 
of the books will be enclosed with each consignment. 


At present not more than 10 books are permitted to be in possession 
of an association or school at any one time. 


Books will not be allowed out on loan for longer than 3 months, and 
the Librarian can at any time request that a book be returned im- 
mediately. 


The Secretary of the farmers’ association, or Principal of the country 
school, will be held responsible for any damage to or loss of the books. 


The Department is convinced that this further assistance to farmers’ 
associations and country schools will help the country child, who under 
ordinary circumstances is handicapped in acquiring agricultural reading- 
matter, to extend his knowledge and inculcate in him the farming spirit. 
Here, also, is the opportunity for the less privileged farmer who cannot 
afford to join the Library personally, and who is moreover hardly in a posi- 
tion to be able to pay his subscription to the association. ‘The Department 
is convinced that farmers’ associations and country schools will exercise 
all efforts to make the scheme a success. 


All requests should be addressed to the Librarian, Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Union Buildings, Pretoria. 
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DRINGEND NODIG! 


Die Universiteit van die Witwaters- 

rand het ondergenoemde boeke, wat 

uit druk is, nodig vir die Afrikaanse 
Kursus. 


DU TOIT, D.P. Sy pa se skuld. 
PRELLER, G.S. Kaptein Hindon. 


REITZ, J. Beproewing. 
TOMLINSON, G. In die smeltkroes. 


Wilkollegas wat duplikate besit, of wat 
weet van privaat persone wat eksem- 
plare het en dit sou wil afstaan, a.u.b. 
aan Die Bibliotekaris, Universiteit van 
die Witwatersrand, Posbus 1176, 
Johannesburg, skryf. 


OLD BOOKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Second-hand and out-of-print books 
are our specialty. We are equipped 
to locate and supply scarce books 
that librarians have difficulty in find- 
ing. Write for our priced catalogue 
in the field in which you are inter- 
ested. Let us know your ‘‘wants.” 


We welcome your inquiries 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


INC 


7 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 
Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


SITUATION 
wanted 


Retired University Librarian (Lady) 
wishes employment, part-time or oc- 
casional. Graduate of Scottish Uni- 
versity, and A. L. A. (England). Wil- 
ling to undertake cataloguing or classi- 
fication (Dewey) of country libraries 
for moderate fee ; also such work as 
indexing and checking. 


Apply, in first instance, to 
“TD”, c/o “South African Libraries, 
Box 1176, 


Johannesburg. 


Advertisement Tariff 


Full page £1. 1.0 per issue 
Half page 


Or, £3.3.0, £2.2.0, and £1.1.0 per 4 numbers 


Illustrations extra. 


Advertensie Tarief 


Hele bladsy £1. 1. O per aflewering 
Halwe bladsy 12. 6 
Kwart bladsy © 


Of, £3.3.0, £2.2.0, £1.1.0 vir 4 afleweringe. 
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